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The largest and most versatile 
Exposition Hall in the World— 
The International Amphitheatre 






During your stay at the Kiwanis convention here next 
June 29-July 2 you will find the International Amphi- 
theatre and the adjoining Stock Yard Inn ideally 


equipped for all of your convention purposes. 


Dining at the Inn is a gourmet’s delight. Its 
. the Sirloin 
Room where “the steak is born” . . . the 
Matador Room with its fascinating Spanish 


facilities are nationally famous. . 


atmosphere... and the renowned Saddle 
& Sirloin Club. Visit the Club's famous 
“Livestock Hall of Fame” 
traits of men who have been honored for 


. see the por- 


their singular contributions to the livestock 
industry. 


The International Amphitheatre, where the 
i4rd Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national will be held, boasts 585,000 square 


feet under one roof... 


183,000 square feet 
on one floor. It is located just 20 minutes 
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from the loop business district in Chicago, 
convenient to all means of transportation. 


You will be meeting in the Arena scene of 
the Republican and Democratic national 
conventions in 1952, and the Democratic 
convention in 1956. The Amphitheatre is 
the home of many of the largest exposi- 
tions in America, including the National 
Machine Tool Show, American Road Build- 
ers Show, Chicago Automobile Show, Chi- 
cago National Boat Show, International Live 
Stock Exposition and Horse Show, Inter- 
national Sports and Outdoor Exposition, and 
many other large commercial and industrial 
conventions, shows. and gatherings. 
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|, ABNORMAL ISSUE of a magazine is bound to get a 
nickname. This one, while in the works, was labeled the “Combined 
Issue,” but then it matured and acquired the friendly though 
unoriginal name of “Jumbo.” The choice was prompted by a drawing 
of an elephant—aren’t most elephants named Jumbo?—that adorned 
an ad on the back cover of the November issue. We're eager to 
report that we have made an investigation, and found that “Jumbo” 
is definitely an accurate name for this expanded issue—for we realize 
fully that there are several degrees of largeness available these 
days. Remember when a person could go into a grocery store for 
a box of soap flakes and simply choose between a “large” and a 
“small” size? Well, when we recently made one of our rare trips to a 
neighborhood grocery and asked for a small box of soap flakes, we 
were told by the complaisant clerk that “we have that in the 
large, the giant, and the family sizes.” Confused, we asked what 
had become of the small size. “Oh,” she said, with a mischievous 
grin, “the large is the small.” In our efforts to determine 
whether “Jumbo” was an apt sobriquet to hang onto this 
issue, we found that our best 
barometer was a chart compar- 
ing the various sizes of olives. 
Olives, says the chart, range 
from small, medium, and large 
to “extra large,” “mammoth,” 
“giant,” “jumbo,” “colossal,” and 
“super colossal.” Since this issue 
is almost twice as large as our 
normal 48-page magazine, and a 
“jumbo” olive, again according to 
our chart, is about twice as large 
as a small olive (this magazine is 
classified in the publishing field 
as a small one), we assume it’s 
safe to give the issue “jumbo” 
ranking. Undoubtedly there are 
some who would prefer that it be 
“super colossal’—but it’s nice to 
have something to shoot for in 
the years ahead. 





Bedno. Shapiro 


Two montus aco, shortly after the writer of our editorial for this 
issue, Lester B. Pearson, became Canada’s first Nobel Peace 

Prize winner, world affairs writer Thomas J. Hamilton had this to 
say in The New York Times: “Mr. Pearson, who was Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs at the time of the Suez 

crisis a year ago, supposedly won it because he was the father of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt. Thanks to Mr. Pearson, 
it became politically possible for Britain, France, and Israel to 
comply with United States demands and withdraw their armed 
forces from Egyptian territory. .. . Mr. Pearson’s initiative made it 
possible to stop the fighting without putting to the test the 

Soviet threat to hurl nuclear rockets at Britain and France. ... At 
all times, ... Mr. Pearson has been careful to avoid bellicose 
statements—all the more when there were no means to back them | 
up—and he has sought ways of going around East-West orang, 
instead of smashing into them, head down. Canada’s importance in 
nuclear matters, plus her geographical position and her very 
respectable economic capacity, entitle her to consideration as 

one of the most important medium powers. (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 





The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat" 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A coin-operated laundry store re- 

quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 
A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


4 Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services. 

Here's what it does for you: 

Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself. 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities. 


you caw BE SURE...iF sWestinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Il. 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dallas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

69-37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fic. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich. 

ALO New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone, 
Baltimore 10, Md. 

ALO New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, 

Long Island City 1, N.Y. 







CONGRATULATIONS 
Mr. President! 


/ Vr 








Best wishes for & 
the best year Ss 
your Kiwanis cm 
Club has known. @ 


And double congratulations 
to you who are Presidents of 


Clubs with the FORDWAY 
SPONSORSHIP PRO- 
GRAM to assure you of a 
guaranteed month-in-month- 
out income for your welfare 
projects. 

For a year that will set new 
records of community serv- 
ice, put this plank in your 
program — 


DOUBLE FORD 
GUM MACHINE 
LOCATIONS TO 
DOUBLE WELFARE 
PROJECT INCOME 





Write us today for 


“How To Do It" information. 


Ford Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N. Y, 


Ford: Gum and Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 














BY-LINES (From page 1) 


But this would not have been enough to give Canada the prominent posi- 
tion she holds in world councils today without Mr. Pearson’s very special 
gifts. A few statesmen from the small and medium powers made outstand- 
ing reputations in the League of Nations. But Mr. Pearson and Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines are the only ones who have consist- 
ently done so in the more crowded field of the United Nations. ... He [Mr. 
Pearson] has always given clear proof that he is a man of good will; and 
the award to him of the Nobel Prize was applauded at the United Na- 
tions even by those who are most critical of some of his actions on 
specific issues. For the first time in the history of the United Nations, Mr. 
Pearson is not attending a session of the Assembly. But if the United 
Nations and the democratic world—which are no longer the same thing— 
are to surmount the troubles now facing them, they will have to find 
leaders like him.” 


Qur picture story on page 75—‘Hello, Charlie ...” (Or melodramatically, 
“A Program Chairman's Perilous Plight’”)—recalls the experience of a 
Florida Kiwanian who, reluctant to serve as program chairman in his club, 
was persuaded to accept the appointment when several of his fellow mem- 
bers rallied round him and vowed all kinds of help. When it was time for 
him to arrange his first program, the new chairman, in need of ideas, 
telephoned one of his happy volunteers and got a “Gee, I'd like to, but... .” 
The same thing happened on the next call, so Mr. Program Chairman de- 
cided to hook up his tape recorder to the telephone. At the next meeting 
of the club, the program was made up of a series of recorded alibis as 
spoken over the telephone by several of the men in the room. It is said 
that the new program chairman was never again refused. 


Procram cHAIRMEN, and all other Kiwanians as well, ought to find the 
Stephen Leacock story on page 34—“We Have with Us To-Night”—well 
worth some of their relaxation time. It’s the funniest thing we’ve ever read 
on the subject of lecturing, and it was for this reason, plus the fact that 
the story has a certain value for Kiwanis readers and is far superior to 
any previously unpublished humor we've seen lately, that we asked Dodd, 
Mead and Company, the publishers, to let us reprint “We Have With 
Us To-Night.” Born in England, Leacock went to Canada at the age of 
six. He was graduated from the University of Toronto, took his Ph.D. at 
the University of Chicago, and was professor and head of the political 
economy department at McGill University, in Montreal, from 1908 to 
1936. He died in 1944, at the 
age of 74. Called St. Ste- 
phen, LL.D.—Doctor of Living 
Laughter, Leacock (shown 
here at the peak of his glory) 
inspired this comment from 
the late Christopher Morley: 
“I can only say that had I 
been a student at McGill I 
should have specialized in 
Political Economy, merely to 
hear him lecture. I can pay 
him no greater tribute.” 


| 
T HE YOUNG MAN in the picture at the left was also 
born in England. Now he’s editor of the Northland 
News in Uranium City, Saskatchewan. Photographer 
Bob McCullough snapped 26-year-old Des Fogg 
while the latter was pondering over a story he was 
writing for The Kiwanis Magazine. (See page 21.) 
Des is fond of folk music, and, though there haven't 
yet been any folk songs about uranium, he predicts 
there will be someday. Meanwhile, photographer 
McCullough, also a devotee of folk music, is sending 
Des each week a tape of a two-hour radio show in 
Chicago that concentrates on folk music. ‘a. © 
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mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
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garding the activities and interests of the 
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PUZZLED 


About Future 
SECURITY ? 





There is an answer in 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PLAN: 


]. You make a gift to this 
organization. 


2. You get an Annuity with 
Life-long income. 


3. You also help others in 
your name. 


Security assured by require- 
ments of the law and super- 
vision of New York State De- 
partment of Insurance. Ask 
about Income Tax advantages. 


Write for booklet K82 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130 W. 14th St, New York 11] 














OELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UPTO 27" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL-O-STAMP iz... 


Glenside, Pa. 


RUBBER STAMPS? 











It takes SHOWMANSHIP 
To Attract Business! 


RAISED LETTERS 
Make Your Sign 
Pay You a Profit 


RAISED LETTERS ARE 3-DIMENSIONAL 

beat everything for attracting the eye . . . 
insure prestige in your business. Raised Letters 
are modern they modernize premises like 
nothing else can 


Individually Designed 


no two designs alike. Made of high-density plastic 
bonded laminations, guaranteed unbreakable! Attrac- 
tive tile-like enamel finish in color, rust-proof mountings 
for lasting beauty Widely used in industry, now priced 
within every merchant's budget. Send for Bulletin 212. 
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Skeptic Answered 

On page two of the September issue, 
Charles Hyde of Pierre, South 
Dakota is quoted as saying he has killed 
3000 rattlesnakes in his lifetime 

Let's take for granted that C.L.H. has 
killing rattlesnakes for 50 
Based on his figure of 3000, that would 
In the 
(den- 


Lee 


been years 
come to 60 rattlesnakes a year 
Dakotas, rattlesnakes 
up) for about six months of the year 
That would C.L.H. on a ten 
month 


hibernate 
put per 
basis 

I am an old museum man, and have 
(not killing) snakes for 
well over 50 years. I think his 3000 is 


been catching 


greatly exaggerated 
Vie H 
Member 


Phoenix. 


My brother, Franklin, also a Ki- 


Householder 
Kiwanis Club of 


Arizona 


wanian, has kept a diary for many 
years. In it is recorded the day and 
place of our 3000 snake killings. There 


is no bounty on them; we kill them as 
In the past 30 days we have 
106 rattlesnakes, and it’s likely 
before the ground 
freezes and they go into hibernation. 
Because of their habit of “holing up” 
together, all of the rattlesnakes in Cen- 
tral South Dakota will convene in 30 


a hobby 
killed 


well get 50 more 


“SS 
» 


Test Warries dae >. 
oA 15 JeRev, Woda ss 
«Ae >. . 





or 40 dens. After 50 years of searching, 
Franklin and I know of the. exact loca- 
tion of more than 20 dens. One den, 
call the Sonnenshein den, 

with many of the 1000 
shown in the photo- 


which we 
supplied us 
snakes enclosed 
graph. 

Please do not think that our lovely 
community is snake infested, but do 
believe that because of a peculiar hobby 
of two good Kiwanians, Central South 
Dakota has fewer deadly reptiles than 
most parts of the nation—from New 
Jersey to the Rockies. 

Charles Lee Hyde 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Pierre, South Dakota 


A “Good Investor” Complains 

. . . I have read Kyle Christopher 
Smith's article, “How Good an Investor 
Are You?” (October), have scored (in 





“required” 120 
hurl some 


all due modesty) the 
points, and wish to 
brickbats. 

First of all, the quiz that was dreamed 
(or planned) up was heavily loaded 
with 15 out of the 30 questions placing 
the reader in a receptively psychological 
mood to cogitate Mutual Funds or In- 
vestment Companies; specifically he 
wanders aimlessly (or purposely) adrift 
in his answers to Questions: 3;5;6;9; 
12;14;15;17;19;20;23 ;24;26;28;29. 

Now, to be extremely fair to the 
author, I have prepared a list of 3 ques- 
tions, which he can feel free to answer 
freely and give himself whatever score 
he desires: 

Does Mr. 
know: 

1. That commissions charged by mem- 
ber firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
anywhere from one- 
that of a mutual 


now 


Kyle Christopher Smith 


change 
fifth to 
fund. 
2. That most of all the research 
portfolio supervision services rendered 
by members of the New York Stock 
Exchange are free, compared to man- 
agement fees charged by Mutual Funds 
and Investment companies 

3. That most of the investing public are 
intelligent enough to manage their own 
investment affairs, with proper and 
non-obligatory counsel as supplied by 
many member-firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

However, if Mr. Kyle Christopher 
Smith is a press-agent for a mutual 
fund or funds, all bets are off! 

Louis J. Krautblatt 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

New York City, New York 
Mr. Smith is a free-lance writer, and 
to the best of our knowledge is not as- 


sociated with any investment concern. 
—THE EDITORS 


average 
one-eighth 


and 


November Cover 
... We here at Iowa State College are 
interested in knowing the location of 
the institution pictured on the cover of 
the November 1957 issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. It looks very much 
as if it is lowa State College. 
Herold L. Kooser. Director 
Visual Instruction Service 
The lowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 
It is. —THE EDITORS 
The Small Colleges React 
.. . Let me congratulate you on your 
very interesting and informative article 
“Can Business Save the Small Col- 
leges?” in your November 1957 issue. 
(see LETTERS page 6) 
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Have you reached 


The Level of Maturity 


that is always the first 
requirement for greater 
success, more money, more 
leisure...richer, fuller life? 


By Curtice H. K. Warren 


Let me explain what I mean by‘‘ Level of Maturity’’ and how you can judge 
whether you are ready for the next great step in your personal progress. 


IRST, let me say that this 
‘‘take off”’ runway of maturity 
from which men and women soar to 
greater and more rapid success is 
not a strip reserved for the highly 
educated, the wealthy, or the men 
already ‘‘on the way up’’. Instead, 
it is the common ground which 
every man and woman must reach 
before flight into higher realms be- 
comes possible. Fortunately, it is a 
ground which anyone can reach re- 
gardless of education, family, race, 
social standing or present work. 
You’ve seen evidences of it all around 
you. Two men of equal ability work side 
by side at lathes or punch presses. Sud- 
denly one is promoted to shop foreman, 
and ashort time later to Production Man- 
ager. Why that one instead of the other? 


Two clerks work behind the same 
counter. Both have good appearance, 
good manners; both make the same 
amount of sales. But one is picked for 
an opening as Assistant Buyer, then be- 
comes Buyer, and winds up as Depart- 
ment Manager. What does he have that 
the other man lacks? 


Two stenographers work side by side, 
equally proficient. When the woman’s 
Personnel Manager leaves one is picked 
to take her place. The other continues at 
the typewriter. What was the difference? 


Two Junior Executives in an office are 
competing for the promotion they know 
will open up when the Department Man- 
ager retires. One wins, hands down. The 
other becomes bitter and envious. By 
what yardstick was the winner “‘meas- 
ured’’? What does the bitterness of the 
loser indicate? 

These are important questions. They 
relate to thousands of everyday occur- 
ances in every type and kind of business 
and social activity. Two women want 
the honor of being the President of P.T.A. 
One is elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Why did the loser lose? A Union 
is electing a new official from the ranks. 
One man stands out for his honesty, 
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his devotion to Union interest. Yet an- 
other man with a poorer record is placed 
inthe important office. What did he have 
that the better man lacked? Why did 
the better man ‘‘miss the boat’’? 

Even in purely social groups there is 
always one person—man or woman—who 
dominates the activities of the group with 
confident leadership—always invited to 
the important parties and social func- 
tions; always seen with a group of inter- 
ested and interesting people around him. 
The same is true of church groups, fra- 
ternal groups, semi-social business lun- 
cheon clubs and the membership of town 
or country clubs. 

Why? 

The envious loser never learns the an- 
swer to that all important question. Fre- 
quently he doesn’t even seek the answer. 
Instead he becomes bitter, turns within 
himself, goes through a life of failure 
feeling that the world is against him. 


But the thoughtful man finally dis- 
covers the reason for his defeats and 
with that discovery —sets his own feet 
on the road to success. 


He has reached the level of maturity of 
which I speak. He has soberly analyzed 
the things he sees happening. He has 
‘‘grown-up”’ mentally to the point where 
he realizes that there is a difference be- 
tween men who appear to be the same. 
He recognizes what that difference is 
and with his discovery he takes one of 
two courses. He concludes that he never 
can attain the quality he lacks and re- 
signs himself to his comfortable rut. Or, 
he determines to add to his personal at- 
tributes the one priceless element of suc- 
cess that has been missing. 


As workers in great research labora- 
tories isolate and identify a germ that 
has been causing sickness, students of 
human behavior have isolated the most 
common cause of failure on the part of 
otherwise talented and efficient people. 
As the physical research scientist works 
out an antidote for the germ, experts on 
human problems have worked out a 
simple way in which this elusive element 
of success can be gained by any man or 
woman who can read and write. 
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A recent portrait of the author by the 
distinguished artist Jackson Grey Storey. 


If you just have the mental maturity 
needed to recognize that your success is 
not going to be hastened merely by abil- 
ity and conscientious work you are ready 
for the next step. 

A fascinating pocket size booklet has 
been prepared. It covers every aspect of 
this important subject. It exposes the 
golden secret that has been used —con 
sciously or unconsciously —by the men 
and women who have made the meteoric 
successes. It shows how easily and how 
quickly any man or woman can acquire 
mastery of the missing talent. It outlines 
the twenty simple home practice exer- 
cises by which the talent is developed ; 
how you gain in confidence; how you at- 
tract the favorable attention of the very 
people who can push you ahead; how you 
apply this talent even in social life to win 
the admiration and respect of both men 
and women; how the use of the talent 
earns recognition for leadership. 


This booklet is mailed to you, postage 
prepaid, and entirely free. There is no 
charge now or at any other time. And no 
salesman will call. Read it. Study the 
implications of this art in relation to your 
own future. Then, in the privacy of your 
home make your decision. If you fail to 
recognize this as your great opportunity, 
forget the whole matter—you’re not ready 
yet. But, if you recognize the truth and 
the tremendous importance of this mes- 
sage, you are ready for your next great 
step into a fuller, richer, happier life. 

I consider that the man who has made 
this method available has performed 
a signal public service. His name is 
Raymond E. Brandell. He is a publisher 
of authoritative self-help manuscripts. 
He has agreed that he will send his book- 
let to anyone who has enough interest in 
his own future to write. Send your name 
today. A postcard will do. Don’t allow 
procrastination to delay your success by 
even a day. Read these fascinating re- 
velations. Then you make the decision. 


4K Waste 


xx*wk tk 


P.S. Address your card to Mr. Raymond 
E. Brandeli, Publisher, write Dept. 9-M, 
1801 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 
There is no charge for his booklet and no 
salesman will call on you. Read this reveal- 
ing brochure and then make your decision. 











World's First and Foremost Manufacturer 
of Duplicating Equipment Since ... 1961 
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the Pe rfect Gift f 























Hot-pached . Vacuum-sealed © Safe to store anywhere 
ra eled) $4.° Quarts $2.00 
Half-Gallons $3.50 Pints $1.25 
Many firms ship our syrup to their gift lists annually 
F.O.8. Waterbury, Vt Check with order, please 





Order forms will be rushed showing shipping charges to all states 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL 












L.E. & G.R. SQUIER, Waterbury 4, Vermont 





PLASTIC 


KIWANIS KAPS 
7 
each (in quantity) 


with: Club Name 
District Name 
Kiwanis Emblem 





For additional information write 


KIWANIS FOUNDATION of GLENSIDE 
Box 21 _ Glenside, Pennsylvania 











\\L CYLINDER 
iL DUPLICATOR 


me with paste ink through silk screen 
duplicating with a “PRINTED LOOK” 


This remarkable development in “office printing” 
combines the simplicity of the stencil duplicator 
with the automation and quality of the 

modern printing press—producing 
amazing print-like results. Undreamed 
of economies are possible in the 
production of your own forms, price- 
lists, bulletins and even illustrated 
catalog pages. Instant color 

changes and spotlessly clean 
operation. A GESTETNER costs no more 
than an ordinary duplicator. 












| GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 


216-222 Lake Avenue Dept. 175 
Yonkers, New York 
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LETTERS (From page 4) 


This is one of the best pieces on the 
subject which I have seen and I am 
sure that it will prove most helpful in 


| solving one of the difficult problems 





facing our nation today. 
J. Lacy McLean, Executive Secretary 
South Carolina Foundation 
of Independent Colleges, Inc. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


... We are continually on the look-out 
for intelligently presented articles on 
the relationship of business to the small 
college. This is the kind of article 
we would like to give to college presi- 
dents and to businessmen of the state. 
P. H. Kolb, Executive Director 
North Carolina Foundation 
of Church-Related Colleges 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


... The article is an excellent one and 
will be helpful in our contemplated 
drive to raise funds for the building of 
new facilities. 

Monsignor James J. Donovan, President 
College of Great Falls 

Great Falls, Montana 


. I have read this with very great 
interest and express appreciation for 
the article as a whole, but especially 
for the fact that you mentioned Occi- 
dental College and two distinguished 
alumni of this institution. 

Arthur G. Coons, President 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


. . . The article is excellent. The fact 
that it appears in the official publication 
of your organization and will reach 
thousands of community leaders is sure 
to make it very valuable to all of the 
small higher education institutions. 
H. V. Masters, President 
Albright College 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


And Kiwanians, Also 
. Mr. Slattery, through the medium 
of the magazine, is lending a strong 
hand to an educational agency which at 
the moment is in need of a friend. 
R. A. Coverdale, Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Beaumont 
Riverside County, California 


... You are certainly to be congrat- 
ulated for your magnificent presenta- 
tion of the plight of the little institu- 
tion working against odds it can’t 
master—and the solution: the new role 
which the liberal arts college must find 
for itself to endure in modern America. 

Garth H. Bemis 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Too Much Homework 
. I was pleased with my article and 
pictures, “Children of Russia,” in the 
November issue, but “seven hours 
daily” (of homework) should read 
“several hours.” 
Bernadine Bailey 
Chicago, Illinois 
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1958 MAJOR EMPHASIS PROGRAMS 
SUGGESTED PROGRAMS for major emphasis 
by Kiwanis clubs during the year 1958 
are listed helow, together with their 
sponsoring International Committees: 
Batitot Batration—Public and Business 
Affairs, US and Canada 
Crrcte K and Key Ciuss 
Farm/City Week—Agriculture and Con- 
servation 
Krwanis Kips’ Day—Boys and Girls Work, 
Underprivileged Child, and Vocational 
Guidance (September 27) 
LIVING IN THE AIR 
Guidance 
TEACHER 
ance 
“WorK AND PRAY FOR PERMANENT PEACE” 
Week—Support of Churches in _ their 
Spiritual Aims (May 25-31) 
Youth Panet Forums—Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs, US 

Kits and booklets concerning the 
above programs may be obtained by 
writing the General Office. Materials 
on all programs are free, with the ex- 
ception of the kit on Youth Panel 
Forums, which costs $1.00. 





Ace—Vocational 


REcRUITMENT— Vocational Guid- 





A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


REPORT ON OCTOBER BOARD MEETING 


AT ITS MEETING in Chicago, October 26-27, the International Board of Trustees: 

Approved the selection of Toronto as convention site in 1961, and the dates 

July 2-6. 
» Voted to eliminate the Thursday morning session at the 1958 convention in 
Chicago; established the convention registration fees at $12.50 for men, $6.50 for 
women, and $5.00 for young adults; declined to designate an official post conven- 
tion tour, but stipulated that such tours would not be prohibited provided they 
are approved by the convention management; stated that tours in which more 
than one district will be participating may be advertised in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
>» Voted to change the official wording on Kiwanis peace markers from “Dominion 
of Canada” to “Canada” after clearance with the Public and Business Affairs 
Committee for Canada. 

Approved the selection of Tulsa, Oklahoma as site for the 1958 Circle K conven- 
tion; stipulated that the annual convention fee of $10 a person be collected at the 
time the registration form is submitted; approved applications for official recognition 
of the Michigan and Kentucky-Tennessee Circle K Districts; certified that the 
1957-58 school year shall be the final year that unaffiliated Circle K clubs may 
join Circle K International. 
> Voted that the note to Article VII, Section 3 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws, shall be amended to read as follows: “(Note—This provision may be 
modified in case a club prefers to divide the board of directors into two and not 
more than three classes under which plan the directors would serve for a term 
of not less than one year nor more than three years and a certain number, as 
nearly equal as may be, would be elected each year.)” 
>» Voted to amend Section 3 of Article XIII of the Standard Form for District 
Bylaws to re-d as follows: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the governor that any lieutenant governor, district 
secretary or district treasurer is failing to perform the duties of his office, the 
governor shall give such district officer immediate notice of the fact and shall 
call a meeting of the board of trustees to be held (see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





40th 


Bi rth days @ These clubs celebrate anniversary dates from December !6 to February 15 





Paterson, New Jersey, February 15 





Ottawa, Ontario, December 22 
Jackson, Michigan, January 2 


— 
35th 


Newark, New Jersey, January 10 
Marion, Indiana, January 20 
Denver, Colorado, February 2 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 4 
Montreal, Quebec, February 7 





Clarion, Pennsylvania, December 16 


Worthington, Minnesota, December 16 


Van Nuys, California, December 18 
Westfield, Massachusetts, 
December 18 


Bridgeton, New Jersey, December 20 


Reedsville, North Carolina, 
December 20 

Yuma, Arizona, December 20 

Washington, Indiana, December 22 


Sth 


Marion, Virginia, December 26 
Welch, West Virginia, December 28 
Tecumseh, Nebraska, December 29 
San Fernando, California, 
December 29 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, January 11 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, January 12 
Willmar, Minnesota, January 13 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, January 15 
Rahway, New Jersey, January 15 
Carthage, Illinois, January 18 


Lambertville, New Jersey, 
January 19 

Trinidad, Colorado, January 21 

Morris, Minnesota, January 22 

Lawrenceburg, Indiana, January 23 

Radford, Virginia, January 24 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
January 25 

Forest Park, Illinois, January 25 

Harlan, lowa, January 26 

Lewistown, Illinois, January 29 


Montezuma, Georgia, January 29 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, February 1 
Yankton, South Dakota, February 1 
Ashland, Virginia, February 2 
McGregor, lowa, February 2 
Beacon, New York, February 6 
Wayne, Nebraska, February 6 
Marion, North Carolina, February 8 
San Marcos, Texas, February 8 
San Jose, California, February 12 
Beattyville, Kentucky, February 15 





Shawnee, Oklahoma, December 19 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio, December 22 
Auburn, Alabama, January 12 
Covington, Kentucky, January 73 


20th 


Watonga, Oklahoma, January 20 
Cordell, Oklahoma, January 21 
Milford, Ohio, January 23 


Northside Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 24 
Clanton, Alabama, January 27 


Buckley, Washington, January 31 
Carnegie, Oklahoma, February 2 
Seymour, Wisconsin, February 6 

Greenville, Kentucky, February 10 





Clintwood, Virginia, December 17 

Narrows, Virginia, January § 

Olney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
January 11 


Metropolis, Il'!inois, January 26 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 1 


Cherokee, lowa, February 3 
Elmsford, New York, February 3 
Marysville, Kansas, February 8 


Jennings, Louisiana, February 9 
Mid-Town, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 10 
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LIVE NEAR THE OCEAN 


IN BEAUTIFUL 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH! 


«a 
ofa 


All These Features Included 
in YOUR FLORIDA HOME 
At No Extra Cost! 







AS LOW AS 


°495 


DOWN 


« 4-Burner Range FULL PRICE 


*8495 


TWO BEDROOM 
RANCH HOUSE 


Full Size Refrigerator 

« Knotty Pine Kitchen Cabinets 
Tile Bath and Sills 

# Concrete Block Construction 
e Wall Heater 


* Carport and Driveway ropa 
@ Landscaping Lor: 


« Sun Terrace 
« City Water 
* City Garbage Service 


FREE ! 
1100 


«lot 50 « 150 TRAVEL 
@ Taxes Approximately ALLOWANCE! 
"wo per yous RUSH COUPON 






@ Schools, Churches, Shopping 
Nearby 


@ Wide 50 Foot Streets 
« Complete—Ready To Move In 
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} PARADISE BEACH HOMES, DEPT. K-12 ; 
0 FO tos 8 - New Smyrne Beach Florida ‘ 
; nplete ; moat 7 t Paradise Beo h Momes ' 
’ e? $ t “ tor A - oa | 
| ' 
5 ene $ 
| i 
’ a er | 
’ | 
’ em ' 
Seeeeeeeoeeooeoeeeooooooooooco! 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
W isconsit Ave Washington 14 D.C. 
lractice t Ss Court and Patent 
Office 















FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizotions 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 





MONROE TRUCKS 
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THE “Wonroce. COMPANY 
16 Church St. Colfax, lowa 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(from page 7) 


not less than three weeks thereafter to 
consider such facts and any reasons 
why the office shall not be declared 
vacant. In the event that the board of 
trustees shall find the alleged facts to 
be true, said governor shall have the 
power to declare such office vacant, and 
the board of trustees shall proceed to 
elect a new officer to fill such vacancy 
provided that in the instance of the 
office of lieutenant governor the new 
lieutenant governor shall be elected 
from the division of the office so de- 
clared vacant.” 

Disapproved resolution from four 
Districts advocating a standing Inter- 
national Committee on Safety. 
> Voted that gifts to the Permanent 
Home Office Building be accepted only 
under the following conditions: 

1. The gift must have been voluntarily 
offered by a district, club, individual, 
or group, and no gift will be accepted 
if any contribution is solicited from the 
members of any Kiwanis club or clubs. 
2. No publicity of public acknowledg- 
ment will be given to any gift received, 
other than in some internal record of 
Kiwanis International. 

3. The proposed gift must fit the Home 
Office Building architecturally and 
artistically. 

4. The gift must be delivered to the 
building premises free of transportation 
cost to Kiwanis International. 

5. The gift must be economical to 
install and must not require excessive 
cost for maintenance and upkeep. 

6. Kiwanis must not be obligated to the 
donor in any manner. 

7. The gift must not interfere in any 
way with the efficient occupancy and 
operation of the General Office. 





; = * 

PRESIDENT PARK PRESENTS 
LEGION OF HONOR AWARDS 
President H. Park Arnold officiated at the 
35th Anniversary Party of the Kiwanis 
Club of Monrovia, California and pre- 
sented Legion of Honor Awards to 10 
members who had 25 years of service, 
and honored 10 other Monrovians who 
had 20-year memberships in Kiwanis. 


ONE OF LAST TWO 
KIWANIS FOUNDERS DIES 


DonaLp A. JOHNSTON, 
one of the two sur- 
viving founders of 
Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, died Novem- 
ber 7 in his Birming- 
ham, Michigan home 
following a pro- 
longed illness. He 
was the first presi- 
dent of the Detroit No. 1 club, one of 
the original International trustees, and 
before his death at 83 had served as an 
active Kiwanian for 42 years. Today, 
Harry A. Young of Detroit is the last 
of more than 200 members of the orig- 
inal Detroit No. 1 club. 

Throughout his adult life, Don was 
active in the insurance business. His 
principal hobby, however, was Kiwanis, 
and even after he served as Interna- 
tional trustee, he accepted duties as 








NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between October 15 and this issue’s presstime. 


Naugatuck and Wallingford, Connecticut 
...Downers Grove and Hinsdale, Illinois 


SPONSOR 
Port Jervis, New York 
Westboro, Ontario 
Hollywood, Florida 
Santa Maria, California 


Columbus, Ohio 
Bradenton, Florida 


Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Lantana, Florida.......... Boynton Beach, Delray Beach and Lake Worth, Florida 


NEW CLUB 

Minisink Valley, New York............ 

Carlingwood, Ottawa, Ontario........... 
West Hollywood, Florida............... 
Santa Maria Valley, California.......... 
Creamare, Commecticwt.... ccccccccevccese 
Southern Columbus, Ohio.............. 
Pn, .2c0cckeeseesannonwest 
Ne ee ree ree 
Twin Cities, Kitchener, Ontario......... 
Westside Kalamazoo, Michigan.......... 
Fox River Grove, Illinois................ 
Mount Scott, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Ms sa cvedesnetencecteceens 


Hinton, Alberta 
Clairemont Hills, San Diego, California 


SN, SNE, on nk cctvackwewenenenve 
Green Valley-Glenwood, West Virginia 


Junction City, Oregon 


Spring Branch, Houston, Texas.......... 
Maisonneuve, Montreal, Quebec......... 
Franklin Square, Long Island, New York 


Beaches, Toronto, Ontario............... 
Ryall Springs, Chattanooga, Tennessee. . 


EE, POE ee Po ye Houston, Texas 


....Crystal Lake and Naperville, Illinois 


Portland, Oregon 
Macon, Georgia 
Jasper National Park, Alberta 
Old San Diego, California 
Baxter Springs and Pittsburg, Kansas 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
The Emerald Empire, Eugene, Oregon 


Montreal, Quebec 
East Meadow and Elmont-Stewart 

Manor, New York 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Ooltewah, Tennessee 
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lieutenant governor, then governor of 
the Michigan District. 

Don Johnston is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Florence Johnston; a daughter, 
Mrs. Florence Mason; a son, Donald A. 
Johnston, Jr.; two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Richards and Miss Mary Johnston; and 
several grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 

The family home is at 1165 Suffield 
Boulevard, Birmingham, Michigan. 





DEATH STRIKES WALTER 
INGRAM IN IOWA CITY 


WaLTER INGRAM, who 
served on the Gen- 
eral Office staff for 25 
years before his re- 
tirement in 1955, died 
suddenly in Iowa 
City, Iowa on De- 
cember 1. He was 79 
years old. 

Cause of death was 
said to be a heart attack, which seized 
Walter just after he had conducted a 
devotional service for the adult Bible 
class of the First Baptist Church in 
Iowa City. An ordained minister, Walter 
had been connected with the church 
throughout most of his life. 

Born and educated in England, Walter 
came to the US with a background of 
interest in civic service. He became 
a charter member of the Mitchell, 
South Dakota club in 1921. Since then, 
he had been affiliated with the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Moline, Illinois; Yakima, 
Washington; Rogers Park, Chicago; and 
finally, Iowa City, lowa. He had a per- 
fect attendance record for nearly 30 
years, and was a Legion of Honor mem- 
ber. 

In 1929, Walter joined the General 
Office staff as a field service represen- 
tative. In the ensuing years, he be- 
came field service manager, service de- 
partment manager, administrative as- 
sistant, and director of special services 

Walter continued a full, active life 
even after retirement. Besides his Ki- 
wanis club and church work, he gave 
frequent speeches before Kiwanis dis- 
trict and club meetings. He also helped 
to organize two new Kiwanis clubs in 
Iowa. 

Walter is survived by his wife, Betty, 
and two sons—Dr. W. R. Ingram of 
Iowa City, and J. C. Ingram, who now 
lives in Australia. The family home is 
at 212A East Market Street, Iowa City 











DEATHS 

George H. Alfs, Burlington, 
Iowa; governor, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, 1934. 

George Filmer, San Francisco; 
governor, California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District, 1949. 

Rev. Nicholas S. Sichterman, 
Port Huron, Michigan; governor, 
Michigan District, 1929. 











Automatic accounting 


At a price well within the range of the small business, the 
Burroughs new Director Accounting Machine handles medium- 
and small-business bookkeeping with big-business speed. Many 
new advantages, such as front-feed, automatic carriage control, 
register selection. Ask for a free demonstration. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs’'’—Reg. TM. 
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fae CLUB TREASURERS! 
Your attention please 


Kiwanis International has designed and produced a new 
records keeping system expressly for you, known as the 
TREASURERS KIT (Catalog No. K-15). It is a leather 
zipper case containing all the forms necessary to properly 
perform the functions of your office. 

This handy case with the Kiwanis emblem imprinted in 
gold can also be imprinted with your club name for an 
additional cost of $1.00. 











$24.75 
F. E. tax 15 


$25.50 
order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL Si8eeatismicticays AVENUE 
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GOOD EATING! GOOD PROFIT! | 





Kiwanis California Almonds 
Minimum Profit 25c per can 


Choice California 
added money for your favorite fund- 
raising campaign. It’s a fact! You 
can make a minimum of 25¢ per can. 


Here 


Kiwanis name 


almonds mean 


is a product worthy of the 
crispy California 
almonds roasted to perfection, deli- 
ciously habit-forming! A natural 
gift idea for individuals and busi- 


ness firms. 





Price: 
75c¢ per can. Available in 
cartons of 3, 6,12 and 24. 


$16.50 for carton of 24 
7 o. cans. 





Write: 


MIRACLE 
816 South LaBrea 


Avenue 
California 


MILE KIWANIS CLUB 
Los Angeles 36, | 











HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 


we 





PLAQUES 


Free tllustrated brochure shows 
Kinal ideas for 
ed solld bronge 

e plates, awards 
of Ile me 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 
For trophy. medal, 
” ideas ask for 
Brochure 8 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. IN 
Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


$ PROFITS. 


Thru the sale of Ladies’ 


Y LON HOSTERY 


for your KIWANIS CLUB. Clubs 
already making $100 to $500 by 
retailing at competitive prices. 








Write for complete details. 


LOFLAND HOSTERY MILL 
Dept. K, Milton, Delaware 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. The man elected by our club to 
serve as vice-president in 1958 has re- 
The second vice-president-elect 
automatically succeeds to the office of 
first vice-president-elect. Should the 
1957 board or the 1958 board make 
a nomination to fill the vacancy in the 
second vice-presidency ? 


signed. 


A. Article XI, Section 9 of the Stand- 
Form for Club Bylaws provides 
if between his election and prior 
to January 1 the office of an officer- 
elect becomes vacant, “the vacancy 
shall be filled by the club at a regular 
meeting upon one week’s notice of 
nomination or nominations by the board 
of directors-elect.” 


ard 
that, 


Q. Our local postmaster has asked that 
we send a letter to our senators re- 
questing them to “wholeheartedly sup- 
port and vote for an increase in post- 
age rates.’ He has sent us a suggested 
form of letter. Has our club the right 
to send such a letter? 


A. No. Article XIV of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that a 
club “shall have the right and it shall 


be its duty from time to time to give 
expression by proper means to its at- 
titude on such public questions and 


such proposed legislation, provided that 
no other Kiwanis club is affected by 
the Postage rates affect every 
Kiwanis club in the United States. It 
that some clubs might 
favor an increase and some _ might 
oppose it. If clubs wrote to the mem- 
bers of Congress giving them their 
views, the congressmen would be con- 
fused and would conclude that Kiwanis 


same ; 


is conceivable 


did not know its own mind. In order 
to avoid this contingency, Article XIV 
provides that where more than one 


club is involved and where the clubs 
are in more than one district, no action 
should be taken until the matter has 
been cleared with Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The only way to clear such a 
matter is by the submittal of a resolu- 


tion to be acted upon by the delegates 
at the convention next June. When 
the resolution is adopted by the dele- 
gate body, Kiwanis speaks with one 
voice rather than with multiple voices. 


Q. When and where is the 1958 Inter- 
national convention to be held? Where 
will the 1959 convention be held? 


A. The 1958 International convention 
will be held in Chicago, June 29-July 3. 
The 1959 convention will be held in 
Dallas. 


Q. I expect to be in Chicago for a 
business conference in January. I will 
be busy during the day. What Chicago 
clubs meet in the evening? 


A. There are several evening-meeting 
Chicago clubs. However, none of these 
are in the downtown area. Why not 
visit the General Office while you are 
here? We will be glad to see you, and 
your visit can be credited to your club 
attendance that week. 


Q. I am the only nominee for presi- 
dent of my club for next year, and 
therefore am planning ahead. Our 
club brings up matters for discussion 
at weekly meetings. The time is fre- 
quently short, so that there is not time 
for full discussion. Is there any way 
I can change this next year? 

The Standard Form for Club 
provides that the board of 
have general manage- 
ment of the club. As a matter of fact, 
business matters should not be dis- 
cussed at a weekly club meeting. They 
should be referred to the board of 
directors. At your first club meeting 
read Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws to 
the membership of your club, and ex- 
plain the reason for the provision. If 
an item of business is presented at a 
regular weekly meeting, explain that 
such business is out of order and will 
be referred by you to the next board 
meeting for consideration. 


A. Yes. 
Bylaws 
directors shall 


Q. If a past president of another club 
becomes a member of our club, could 
he be elected president of our club? 


A. Yes. Many men have served as 
presidents of more than one Kiwanis 
club. Any active or privileged member 
of a club can be elected to the presi- 
dency without regard to former offices 
held in another club. 


Q. The first vice-president of my club 
was not nominated for the presidency. 
Doesn't the first vice-president auto- 
matically move into the presidency? 


A. No. While it is desirable that a 
president serve a year of preparation 
as first vice-president, this is not re- 
quired by the bylaws. It is, however, 
traditional in most clubs. If the mem- 
bership feels that the man who has 
served as first vice-president is not 
qualified for the presidency, the mem- 
bers can refuse to vote for him and 
elect someone else. 
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>» SCOVU hy doing, OTF course. But we 


Yr 


serve best by first knowing what to do. 


COMMUNI } The Objectives of Kiwanis International 
. assist you in making that decision by 
8 » \ : a y - 


for 


j ? 
suggesting mayor areas of necd SUcil 
as cducation, safety, and mental 
health. They are printed tn an attractive, 


wallet sl cd folde) fo) Jitte } reference. 


Every Kiwanian will want the Objectives Folder, but they may also be distributed to 
friends who are anxious to know more about Kiwanis. Many clubs circulate them at 
fund raising, ladies’ nights, and similar events. They make handy inserts for letters, too. 


Order your supply of 1958 Objectives folders from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago 11, Illinois 


Check the quantities needed (not [] 100 folders ..........$ 3.00 
sold in lots of less than 100) [] 500 folders .......... $12.00 
Order through your club secre- [|] 1000 folders ......... $18.00 


tary or enclose your remittance 
in full for prompt shipment. 


BILL: 
Kiwanis Club of ; or ee aad 


SHIP TO: 
Name > ae 


Street Address _— fe ae 
City , —— 


State or province ee — 
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PEACE MEANS 


HE WORLD is technically at peace; that 

means it is not engaged in a major war. 

But peace must be more than an uneasy 
interlude between fighting. Our peace seems to 
be negative, rather than creative; insecure, 
rather than enduring. Why? 

In part, it is because the very meaning 
of the words “peace” and “war” have now 
changed. The achievement of national ends by 
military means—war as we think of it—is no 
longer the only ultimate recourse of national 
policies. We now have the back-door forms of 
warfare—subversion and infiltration—which are 
waged without live ammunition, although, to 
be sure, such warfare depends heavily upon live 
ammunition. Similarly, peace no longer neces- 
sarily imp ies cooperation between nations, nor 
even a settlement of their differences. Indeed, 


ISSUES FOR ALL OF US 


in this, ovr largest issue, The Kiwanis Mago- 
sine discusses some of the larger issues of 
ovr day. On the following 22 pages are an 
editorial on world peace; articles about inter- 
vrbia, avtomation, and inflation; together 
with @ photo story about a small Canadian 
town that has its feet planted squarely in 
the middle of the Atomic Age. 

Most of these subjects do not specifically 
concern any single community, yet we feel 
all of them will relate in some way to every 
community. As man-made satellites buzz over- 
head—sometimes no farther than 100 miles 
from our home towns—we ore rapidly real- 
izing just how near the larger issues are to 
all of us. —THE EDITORS 


By THE HONORABLE LESTER B. PEARSON, P. C. 


Winner, Nobel Peace Prize for 1957 


MORE 


one of the hallmarks of Communist doctrine has 
always been that conflict—if not always a shoot- 
ing war—is inevitable, and in the ideological 
struggle, Communism will eventually triumph. 
Can we live with such a doctrine? Can there be 
real peace under such conditions? 

To answer these questions, we must, of 
course, live with that doctrine, and although 
there can be no real peace, we must strive to 
change the conditions that prevent peace. War 
certainly is no tolerable alternative—even to 
uneasy peace. For beside the implacability of 
Communist hostility and of our own fears, there 
has emerged the no less implacable fact of 
nuclear weapons and their power of annihilation. 
The formula that has been evolved to solve the 
dilemma is that of “peaceful but competitive co- 
existence.”” The Soviet Union, inventor and 
propagator of this formula, has apparently 
decided that, despite the existence of non-Soviet 
interpretations of Communist doctrine, such 
interpretations are a better alternative than 
mass and mutual destruction. 

Our present peace, then, rests upon the 
unlikelihood of nuclear war, but upon the likeli- 
hood of conflict short of nuclear war. Even this 
peace is uneasily balanced on terror—the terror 
of total destruction for both the attacked and 
the attacker. To do no more than maintain this 
balance, we must continue to spend enormous 
sums for defense. 

Of course, we must also work for some- 
thing better, patiently and persistently, without 
illusions on our part, and without provoking 
others. The outlook is not hopeless, and it would 
be folly to despair. 

Not only do times change, but time itself 
is an agent of change. There are forces at work 
in the world, both within the Soviet empire and 
throughout Africa and Asia, that may radically 
alter the present situation. Combined with these 
essentially political, economic, and moral forces 
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of change, there are technical developments of 
such bewildering complexity and enormous im- 
pact that they have introduced a new inter- 
planetary dimension into our shrinking world. 
They impose on all men the necessity for hard 
and original thinking. 

Men, even in the most complete total- 
itarian state, cannot open new vistas of the 
universe without questioning their individual 
roles in their own society. Enquiry into the free- 
dom and the soul of man is bound to be stim- 
ulated by the search for the secrets of nature. 
We cannot reduce our planet to a small and 
crowded community without accepting the abso- 
lute necessity of getting along, in some kind of 
cooperative way, with all those others who now 
touch shoulders with us. 

If the Communists move toward coopera- 
tion—and we have no assurance that they will— 
we must make sure they will find us waiting at 
the halfway mark. For this reason, our own 
diplomacy and policies must be kept flexible and 
imaginative. We must lead not only from 
strength, but from wisdom, and from confidence 
in ourselves. We must always be ready to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union on separate problems, 
whenever there is any chance of finding an 
acceptable solution. We must move out of our 
diplomatic trenches, but do so without weaken- 
ing ourselves or our resolution. But if our public 
opinion is so shifting and unstable as to expect 
a reduction of our strength—and therefore of 
taxes—at the first tentative signs of diplomatic 
progress, then we will get nowhere. 

I think also that in this process of nego- 
tiation—of serious sounding out (which is not 
the same as sounding off)—the normal diplo- 
matic channels should be used more often and 
more effectively than they have been. Headline 
policy worked out in full view of everyone is not 
normally as productive as quiet and confidential 
discussion around the table. We must make every 
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THAN CEASING TO FIRE 





effort to keep the lines of communication open. 

The attitude and approach of the West 
should be of a kind that focuses on the oppor- 
tunities for agreement, rather than exclusively 
on the evils and wrongs of the past. We should 
not expect total solutions, nor quick solutions, 
but make a patient and determined effort to 
secure agreement wherever, at any particular 
time, agreement seems possible and immediately 
useful. 

I do not mean that we should consider 
what is called “appeasement.”’ Nor do I mean we 
should betray either our friends or our prin- 
ciples. Peace on such terms would be meaningless 
and unworthy. I do mean that our policy must 
neither be frozen by fear nor softened by illu- 
sions. 

Today, when mass communications often 
magnify a conflict beyond its reasonable propor- 
tions, and when nations often use international 
forums as a sounding board for violent national 
propaganda, rather than for the creation of inter- 
national understanding, it is not easy to view 
dangerous international issues in a _ practical, 
unemotional way, nor to keep limited ends and 
workable methods of negotiation in mind. But it 
is essential. Sabre-rattling has always been risky 
and unproductive. Rocket-rattling in ‘“‘the cen- 
tury of total war” will be worse. It may well lead 
to total annihilation. 

The alternative that faces us, then, is not 
the quick achievement of cooperative and cre- 
ative peace. We cannot expect to lay down our 
arms in the face of continuing hostility. Nor can 
we expect hostility suddenly to vanish, or the 
fears on which it rests to disappear. But, alert 
to danger, and accepting the responsibilities for 
defense that danger implies, we should at the 
same time try vigorously and persistently, but 
step by step, to narrow and eventually to bridge 
the gulf between two worlds. If we do not do so, 
humanity may be lost in that gulf. THE END 
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Nothing quite like this has ever faced America before—or any nation 


the entire population of Canada. 
And the population § explosion 
didn’t end there. Today the US has 
already passed the “peak” antici- 
pated for 1990. Census Bureau ex- 
perts, a trifle red-faced over past 
years we may be looking back upon’ miscalculations, now estimate that 
America in the '50s as nostalgically in the 18 years just ahead, the 
as we view the "90s today. Did cities United States will have to feed, 
really look like that? clothe, house, educate, employ, and 
It was hardly more than a decade _ transport 60 million more citizens. 
are commonplace in America today. ago—in 1946—that the Census Bu- Nothing quite like this has ever 
They are so commonplace, in fact, reau, in its regular forecast, pre- faced America before—or any na- 
that it is quite possible a social and dicted there would be 150 million’ tion as demanding of the comforts 
people in the United States by 1955. and conveniences of civilization. 
A tidy number, we thought. But Sixty million people to be added to 


velocity of it— reminiscent of the 
Industrial Revolution. The suburb 
and the superhighway are changing 
the face of America with the speed 


MOST AMERICANS needn't drive 
Mi very far in their 200 horse- 
power automobiles to chance upon 
a bulldozer making a bed for a 
superhighway, or to hear the ham- of a television actress applying 
mering of carpenters in a new sub- make-up between scenes. In 15 
Many people have only to 
look through their picture windows 
to see row upon row of homes that 


division 


ten years ago, or five, or three, did 


not exist. Such sights and sounds 


i€ 


economic transformation of im- 


mense proportion is taking place in 


America 

Everyone agrees, it is not simply 
the building boom that is significant. 
It is the type of building, and the 
location of it. Even more, it is the 


came 1956, and the census takers 
discovered they had miscalculated 
somewhat. At the end of that year, 
the US population was 167 million 
—an error of 17 million—more than 


our present population far outnum- 
ber those living in France, or in 
Western Germany, or in Italy, or in 
Spain, or the total population of the 
British Isles. (And even the 60 
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million figure is based on the as- 
sumption that the Census Bureau is 
no longer underestimating. ) 

Where will all these people live? 
To determine that, we must examine 
another important factor of change 
—the automobile. Again, the ex- 
perts erred. After World War II, 
automotive economists predicted 
that 36 million cars would clog the 
roads by 1955. They missed their 
mark by 16 million, as 53 million 
automobiles were rubbing bumpers 
in 1955. 

Automobiles, of course, brought 
the superhithway. (At present a 
$50 billion building program is in 
progress.) And coming to settle 
along the superhighways are people 
and industry, pouring from dense 
metropolitan areas. Sprawling in- 








dustrial parks that consume hun- 
dreds of acres, huge shopping cen- 
ters, and new communities form the 
tissue of a body that is fed by 
asphalt and concrete veins. 

The new millions of people, then, 
will live chiefly in suburban areas. 
Nearly 40 of the 60 million will find 
homes away from. the cities, where, 
as in America’s frontier days, people 
will have “just a plot of land to call 
our own.” But this plot will have 
on it a $20,000 house (with mort- 
gage), a garage, and will be planted 
with creeping bent rather than corn 
and soybeans. 

Small towns will absorb some of 
the 20 million that the suburbs don’t 
get. Today, about 38 million people 
live in towns and villages of 2500 or 
fewer. By 1975, it is estimated that 
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INTERURBIA 


as demanding of the comforts and conveniences of civilization. 


these communities will have ex- 
panded to house about 47 million 
people. Larger cities will also grow. 
Despite recent emigration from cen- 
tral metropolitan areas of 50,000 or 
more, the increase in population 
easily compensates for the loss, and 
by 1975 these will 
their combined population from 53 
million to about 61 million. 


Strangely enough, while the na- 


cities increase 
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the farm 
The 
present tarm population of 22 mil- 

decline to 15 


that 


tion population increase 


po} 
population will be decreasing 
lion will 
1975 By 


of the people will be 


million by 
time, seven per cent 
providing food 
remaining 90 per cent 


A the tace ot the 


nation changes, 


trie population move upward, as 
nwa move outward, as indus- 
try and commerce and new commu- 
nities gather along the highways, as 
thi iburbia of one city spreads out 
to meet the suburbia of another. the 
trip tv 1 being formed 
Re ( nbe1 the ;ood old days, 
vhe 1 man could pack his family 
into the roadster and go for a drive 
t! ountry Today, you can 
tart driving northward at Alex- 
indria, Virginia, and, except for two 
tretcne one of two miles and one 
of 17 mile not find the country 
until you reach Maine! Such is the 
trip city that is composed of Wash- 
ingtor Baltimore Philadelphia, 
New York City, Boston and dozens 
of cities around and between them 


is 600 miles long, and 


vhile it encompasses less than two 
per cent of the nation’s land area, 
it represents 21 per cent of the pop- 


cent of all retail 
each of the large 


ulation and 24 per 
ale At ome 


ies mentioned was 


time 
surrounded by 
which lay 
This 


metropolitan 


quiet uburbs, beyond 
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farmland and forest pattern 


was tandard fo a 


area—and still is in a few parts of 


the country Today, in this area, 


cities and suburbs, overlapping each 
other, sprawl in a vast complex of 


homes industrial establishments, 


and trade centers, which are called 
urban regions. Farmland and forest 


\ anished 


have 

Although the Atlantic strip is the 
st of its kind, it is by no means 
There is the steel belt, 
Pennsylvania mines to the 


Lakes, 


big ge 
the only one 
irom the 
Creat almost a 


now con- 
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tinuous urban area. Lake Michigan’s 
“Industrial Riviera” — Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, Waukegan, Chi- 
cago, Hammond, Gary, and South 
Bend—is almost now, and 
will surely become so with the com- 
pletion of the St. Sea- 
way 

On the West Coast, Los Angeles 
San Diego are partners in a 
rapidly growing industrial axis that 
developing into a single 
urban area. The same is true of the 
Puget Sound region, from Belling- 
ham south to Tacoma. 

Such is the the strip 
city—a pattern that will be repeated 
years to 


compact 


Lawrence 


and 


is swiftly 


pattern ol 


ovel and 
come We 
lines of one strip city that a quar- 
ter-century hence will be 1500 miles 
long. It with the 
developed segment that 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York City. North- 
ward New York, this super- 
city will extend along the new 
Thruway to Buffalo. At the triangle 
formed by Albany, Schenectady, and 
Utica, 
will be 


over again in 


can already see the out- 


already 
includes 


begins 


from 


turn westward 
Rochester 


will 
and 
within its orbit 

Stretching westward below the 
Great Lakes, it will run through 
Erie, Cleveland, Sandusky, and 
Toledo, then northward to 
link with the southern expansion of 
Detroit Running - still 


Troy, it 
Syracuse, 


stretch 


westward, 


across Michigan, it will embrace 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Battle Creek, 
and Kalamazoo, where it will dip 
southward to Gary, Indiana, and 
Chicago. The final segment of this 
urban colossus will extend from 


Chicago to St. Louis along the IIli- 
River, pulling in Peoria, 
Bloomington, and Springfield along 


nois 


the way. 
will cities 


move outward, sweeping the prairies 


In such fashion our 


and forests before them, giving way 


only to mountains and lakes. And 
in such fashion will the geographical 
phenomenon called Interurbia come 
into being. Interurbia, as sociologists 
define it, will be composed of two or 
more adjacent metropolitan areas 
connected by their suburbs. Spe- 
cifically, these suburbs will have less 
than 25 per cent farmers, and more 
than 100 people a square mile. 

While the growth of Interurbia 
seems inevitable, since people have 
come to prefer living side by side in 
suburbs rather than on top of one 
another in cities, its prospects for 
orderly, well-planned growth are 
considerably less sure. As the sud- 
den rise of the American city has 
shown, growth without direction can 
bring with it 
problems—poverty, delinquency, 
and waste—that are capable of 
threatening the moral foundations of 
a society: The question today is: 
Will the rapid rate of Interurbia’s 
growth outpace our present methods 
of planning for it? 

So rapid is the expansion of In- 
terurbia that experts estimate about 
1.1 million acres annually—an area 
about the size of Rhode Island—are 
lost to crop use by urban and sub- 
urban encroachment, industry, air- 
ports, military needs, and new high- 
The nation now has 409 mil- 
With the loss 
year 


cataclysmic social 


ways. 
lion productive acres. 
of another 700,000 
through soil erosion, tree planting, 
waterlogging, salt deposits, and 
other contamination, government 
sources predict that by 1962 all of 
America’s farms combined will pro- 
duce no more food than is required 
by the increased population. 

This, of course, would take care of 
the so-called problem of farm sur- 
pluses, but with increased population 
and greater conversion of open land 
to urbanization and to industry, the 
problem might become, instead, one 
of farm deficiency. 
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The amount of water 
earth will yield and what it 
absorb is another matter of impor- 
tance. Problems loom that may 
bring disaster to new, heavily pop- 
ulated communities if their solution 
is too long put off. 

New Jersey, for example, is one 
of the most highly urbanized states 
in the Union, with a population of 
five million. It has ignored its 
water supply problem, and has had 
some warning already. In 
Atlantic City and other shore com- 
munities that rely on wells, the 
amount of water drawn for house- 
hold and industrial use is so great 
that sometimes the kitchen taps have 
yielded salt water. 

New Jersey legislators offered the 
voters in 1955 a chance to vote $100 
million for a dam and reservoir for 
northern and southern New Jersey, 
but the measure was rejected. The 
state is now using ten per cent more 
water than its average annual rain- 
fall. Recent years have given the 
state a bonus rainfall, but 1957 was 
a dry year, and many areas of the 
state suffered acutely. 


Bur an even More 
problem posed by Interurbia is one 
of government and taxation. The 
new amorphous communities gen- 
erally have siphoned off taxpayers 
from the older central city who are 
in the middle and higher income 
earning brackets. As a result, the 
old cities within traditional bound- 
aries are left tax-poor and are forced 
to scurry about seeking new sources 
of taxation and to older tax 
rates, which, in turn, sends more in- 
dustry and middle income taxpayers 
in full flight out of the city. 
The newly’ urbanized 
present a crazy -quilt pattern when 
looked at on a regional! map. These 
regions straddle the boundaries of 
villages, schools, townships, 


signs 


troublesome 


raise 
regions 
towns, 
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school districts, cities, counties, and 
even spread across state lines. One 
of the really knotty problems is how 
to apportion the costs of services 
among these helter-skelter and over- 
lapping units of government. Air- 
port development, rapid transit, 
sanitation, public health, civil de- 
fense, traffic control, and fire and 
police protection have spread beyond 
the bounds of existing government 
in many parts of Interurbia. 

Some cities have tried to 
their dilemma of urban sprawl by 
gobbling up their satellite towns and 
villages. Los Angeles, whose 455 
square miles make it the nation’s 
largest city geographically while it 
ranks third in population, . reached 
that level by cannibalizing suburbs. 
New cemmunities had little choice 
but to become a part of the Los 
Angeles complex because that city 
had cornered the water supply for 
the whole parched area. 

Houston in 1949 doubled its 
municipal area by annexing sub- 
urbs. New York, on the other hand, 
has not annexed any new land 
since 1898, and is not likely to do 
so. Hardly a _ soul in populous 
Nassau County (1,100,000 estimated 
1957 population), which borders on 
Queens, would ever cast his vote 
to join Gotham. This attitude is 
stronger if anything in rich West- 
chester County, just north of The 
Bronx. New York City staggers 
financially from one fiscal year to 
the next, always hoping for a finan- 
cial miracle that never happens. The 
suggestion (hardly to be adopted) 
has been made that its mountainous 
difficulties might be eased if it split 
into five separate cities. 

Miami is now working with its 
neighboring communities to write a 
charter for a federated form of 
municipal government. The Charter 
covers those functions that are es- 
sentially regional and leaves the 


solve 


Dade County home 
rule over local matters. Here is a 
germ of an idea that other urban 
areas and regions can study. 

In the United States, the problems 
of exploding cities and the sprawling 
regions of Interurbia are as impor- 
tant as any domestic question con- 
fronting the nation. It appears that 
these problems will not be solved by 
redrawing geographical lines for 
governmental units. Rather, the an- 
swer seems to lie somewhere be- 
tween a series of compacts among 
existing units of local government 
and new roles for federal and state 
government. 

In subsequent articles in 
series, we will examine some of the 
better types of suburban develop- 
ments that have emerged as a result 
of careful planning. We will note 
some distinctly new patterns of 
commercial and residential life that 
have evolved in Interurbia. 

We will study the effect of the 
automobile on the changing face of 
America, and probable future trends. 
And finally, we will see what some 
of the more progressive of the older 
central cities are doing to stem the 
flight to the suburbs, to rehabilitate 
their deteriorated neighborhoods, 
and try to lure back some of their 
ex-inhabitants from the farflung 
reaches of Interurbia. 

(To be continued) 
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As a resident of Hicksville, Long Island, 
Cedric A. Larson has himself 
rienced the great rush to the suburbs.” 
In fact he still rushes 22,000 miles a 
year to his jobs as instructor in psy- 
chology at Rutgers University on New 
Jersey and student counselor in New 
York City. Sociology is his hobby— 
especially town and city growth. In 
July 1953, he wrote “America’s Best- 
Planned City” for The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 
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the “prospect 


T IS A STRANGE, but significant, 
l characteristic of humans, that al- 
though we have accepted automa- 
tion in fact, wherever it has ap- 
peared, we are less willing to accept 
it in concept. While we blithely 
send our bowling ball down an 
alley to be scooped up and returned 
to us automatically, and while we 
readily admire the complex work- 
ings of automatic machines in fac- 
tories and offices, we nevertheless 
reserve judgment on “automation” 
itself. The former “pin-setter,” who 
today is earning twice as much per 
week and suffering fewer bruised 
shins as a tool and die maker’s ap- 
prentice, may have accepted it. But 
we needn't survey very far before 
we find a housewife who is violently 
“against” it, or a sociologist who 
expresses “serious doubts.” 

“Ah, well,” you may exclaim, “it 
was the same with the automobile, 
and will be so with rocket travel to 
the moon, so why worry? People 
change their minds in due course 
of time. Someday we will be as 
joyful over our progress in auto- 
mation as we are today about air 
travel.” 

This may be true. But the ques- 
tion is whether someday will be 
soon enough. At this moment, the 
most advanced automotive factory 
is said to be in Russia, where from 
a fiery steel ingot a piston may be 
produced and packed for shipping 
without once being handled by hu- 
man hands. Even the smelting and 
rough casting operations are per- 
formed automatically. It is apparent 
that we are competing with Russia 
in a number of ways, and not the 
least of these is in the field of auto- 
mation. 

To arrive at a clear concept of 
automation, it is first necessary to 
define the word and to explain what 
automation Then we must 
consider how it may affect our lives. 
Simply stated, automation is the 
technique of using machines to con- 


does. 
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trol themselves. Whether the ma- 
chines are used to produce automo- 
bile parts or to do bookkeeping for 
an insurance company, the essential 
requirement is that they perform 
complicated tasks without constant 
attendance and guidance by human 
beings. 

In industry, automation is a sys- 
tem of moving raw or unfinished 
materials automatically through the 
steps required to turn them into a 
completed product, ready to be 
shipped and sold—as in the case of 
the Russian pistons. In an office, 
automation is used to do paperwork. 
Large “data processing” machines 
can now perform work that formerly 
required a hundred girls. The heart 
of these data-processing systems is 
the electronic digital computor, of 
which Remington-Rand’s “Univac” 
is perhaps the most publicized ex- 
ample. 

Though the word is seldom used 
in a military connection, automation, 
or at least one of its basic principles, 
is revolutionizing the technology of 
warfare. The magic word, here, is 
“guidance” or automatic control, 
which is the essential feature of 
guided missiles. 

But in the long run, it is the 
potential of automation that will 
help us most to gain a concept of it. 
And people are asking all sorts of 
questions about the potential and its 
effect on their lives: “Am I likely 
to lose my job to a machine?” “Will 
automation bring us more leisure?” 
“Should I urge my son to become an 
engineer?” “How fast will automa- 
tion take over our economy?” And 
so forth. 

Unfortunately none of these ques- 
tions permit quick and easy an- 
swers. It is rather risky, in fact, to 
try, at this stage, to give definite 
answers to any of them. We know 
pretty clearly what automation can 
do, technically. But we don’t know 
clearly what it will do—or rather, 
what people will do with it. 
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Important as it is 
becoming in our own 
daily lives, automation 
may find its 


starring role in the 





battle against 


human misery abroad. 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 




















The capabilities of automation are, 
of course, immense to the point of 
being awesome. Most impressive is 
the fact that it can relieve human 
beings not merely of physical 
drudgery but also of mental drudg- 
ery. There has been a lot of argu- 
ment, pro and con, about whether 
a machine can think. This argument 
can easily be sidestepped. The fact 
is that, whether you call it thinking 
or not, a machine today can per- 
form the same operations that a 
human worker goes through in, say, 
posting a premium payment to a 
customer’s insurance policy account. 
Machines can solve logical prob- 
lems. They can translate from one 
language to another. They can 
solve, at high speed and with great 
accuracy, mathematical problems of 
quite dreadful proportions. They 
can also respond to the voice of the 
housewife when she says, “Frankie, 
sweep the floor’—and Frankie, the 
automatic vacuum cleaner, glides 
out from his home under the wall 
and starts vacuuming—automatically 
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returning to his hole when he is 
finished 

How rapidly automation will 
spread into our factories and busi- 
ness offices is not easy to say. It is 
not likely to happen as fast as most 
people expect For one thing, full- 
cale automation can be a tremen- 
dously expensive step for a corpora- 
tion, one that only the large firms 
can undertake. It may be, however, 


that developments in office automa- 
ulting in smaller, less costly 
will 
automation 


tion res 


data-processing machines, ac- 


celerate the growth of 
in this quarte 

A second 
will 
transform our business and industry 
overnight is that it is a difficult, 
complex, and often exasperating job 
to convert plant o1 office to auto- 
Many people have the im- 
that a 
machine can be 
surance company on Monday and be 
doing a hundred girls’ work by 
Wednesday. Nothing could be far- 
from the truth. To fully auto- 
matize a large company might take 
’ Naturally the 
would grow progressively more au- 
The 
point is that automation by its nature 
has to be installed gradually, not all 


automation 
than 


reason why 


progress gradually rather 


mation 
pression data - processing 


installed in an in- 


the 


ten years company 


tomatized over this period 


at once 
Another 
automation to 


that will hold back 
the 
shortage of adequately trained peo- 
ple This 

The 


tomation machines need more engi- 


factor 
some extent 1S 


shortage exists at all 


levels manufacturers of au- 


neers, mathematicians, logicians, 


highly trained specialists. 
that 


men and women who can re- 


and othe 


Companies install automation 
need 
vise the office or factory operations 
to fit the automatic equipment. 
There is a direct link between the 
that 
mation will engender and the type of 
that will young 


people to fit into an 


personnel requirements auto- 


education enable 
increasingly 
automatized economy. The demands 
of automation, reinforced by the 
achievements of 
result in an 
the kind of 
brains and knowledge that is some- 
The col- 
aspires to a 
management today, 
does well to develop high skill in 
problem - solving, 


startling scientific 
Russia, are likely to 
for 


increased respect 


times called “intellectual.” 


lege student who 


position, even 
communication, 
and the art of directing other peo- 
As automation expands, it will 
increasingly 


ple 

make 

valuable. 
Below the 


these abilities 


management level, the 
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same principle still applies. The 
girl whose skills are limited to de- 
tecting misspellings and to routine 
checking and filing of ledger cards 
will find, in a large company, the 
face of a data-processing machine 
staring hungrily at her job. But the 
girl who can write a good business 
supervise or train other 
computer pro- 
customers 


letter, or 
employees, or do 
gram-coding, or handle 
on the phone in a way that endears 
them to the company —that girl 
doesn’t have to worry about losing 
her job to a machine, because no 
machine could handle it. 

It is true that for the foreseeable 
future there will be a place for the 
unskilled worker, in fact, a good 
many places. For one thing, there 
are types of work that cannot, at 
present, be automatized at all. Ag- 
riculture, as now applied, is one 
broad field. Berry-picking will call 
for human hands for many years to 
come. In general it seems unlikely 
that agriculture, in its traditional 
form, will ever become automatized. 
What seems more likely is that, as 
the pressure for living space in- 
creases on this planet, traditional 
agriculture itself will have to give 
way to new methods for producing 
food—and these methods, we can be 
sure, will be very fully automatized. 

But although at its present stage 
of development, automation is a 
long way from eliminating unskilled 
labor—either physical or mental— 
in theory it seems capable of even- 
tually eliminating both, by making 
them expensive. The social and 
economic implications of this pos- 
sibility are enormous. We may be 
on the threshold of a transformation 
of human life that will make every- 
thing that has happened since the 
discovery of fire seem rather feeble. 
It is fascinating, and not wholly use- 
little in this 


less, to speculate a 


direction. 


Human setncs have had to spend 
so much of their time, since the 
human event began, in enervating 
drudgery—catching food, or raising 
it, washing clothes, sweeping floors, 
putting nuts on bolts in factories, 
pressing the adding-machine 
keys day in and day out in offices— 
so much of human life has been 
spent this way, that many people 
feel this way of life not only must 
be but should be. We have all seen 
the happy exceptions, the people 
whose lives have been filled with 
activity they enjoyed, people who 
need not work at a _ distasteful, 
tedious job simply to make a living. 


Same 


Those, we tell ourselves, are “the 
lucky ones.” At the other extreme 
have been the millions of human 
beings whose state in life never rose 
even to comfortable dullness — the 
people whose lives were always 
poverty, or even slavery. They, of 
course, have been the unlucky ones, 

Slavery and drudgery, physical 
and mental, have always existed in 
human life only because they were 
thought to be economic necessities. 
They will disappear from human life 
only when they prove to be in- 
tolerably expensive luxuries. There 
will remain the need for the same 
operations that have filled so many 
working lives without enriching 
them, but automation makes it pos- 
sible, in theory, for these low-grade 
tasks to be given to machines. The 
challenge that automation presents 
to its masters, the race of humans, 
is: “How soon will you put me to 
work?” 

Shouted loudly enough and clear- 
ly enough, this challenge may fall 
on the proper ears—those of young 
people who yearn to make useful 
contributions to human living. The 
potentialities of automation offer a 
scope for leadership that may not 
yet be fully appreciated. 

The progress of Russia in science 
and technology makes the issue of 
leadership more pressing than ever 
before in our time. Within the few 
weeks between the writing of this 
article and its publication, Russia 
may very well have sent a rocket to 


the moon. If so, that country will 
have achieved a demonstration of 
“togetherness” so breathtaking, 


however distasteful to some spirits, 
that we in the West will have to sit 
down and decide what to do. 

The choice, fortunately, is simple 
—so simple that it is non-existent. 
There is no choice, merely an open 
road before us and swampy ground 
on either side of it. We simply will 
have to exert ourselves to regain 
our leadership in the command of 
those technological resources that, 
in the last analysis, determine all 
the material aspects of human life. 
We will have to recognize, as Russia 
is doing in its own case, that brains 
are a natural resource we simply 
cannot waste. If we find a 17-year- 
old boy capable of mastering a book 
like Shannon’s Mathematical Theory 
of Communications, we must make 
sure that he is provided with the 
book, given time and encourage- 
ment to study it, and then guided 
into a life and career suitable to his 
endowments. Shannon’s book is not 

(see AUTOMATION page 72) 
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With its false-front buildings and unpaved streets, Uranium City, Saskatchewan is Canada’s 


20th-Century Frontier Town 


| ees HUNDRED MILES north of 
Edmonton, Alberta, standing 
alone in the wilderness, is a modern 
community with automobiles and 
electricity and 6000 people. To the 
north of it lie miles of glaciated pre- 
Cambrian rocks, interspersed with 
muskegs, small lakes, and connecting 
streams. To the south, east, and 
west, for almost as many miles, are 
areas of equal desolution. The town 
can’t be reached by car or truck; 
no railroads sell tickets to it. Every- 
thing arrives and leaves by air, ex- 
cept in the short summer months 
when the ice melts and barges can 
make their way northward. It has 
only existed since 1952, and is the 


From the air, Uranium City 


By DES FOGG 


center of one of the most exciting 
enterprises in Canadian history—the 
discovery and development of nat- 
ural resources in Canada’s great 
north. 

The community is called Uranium 


is no more than 


a small scar on the vast expanse of northern 


Nevertheless, it is the 
mining 


wilderness. 
of a multimillion-dollar 


center 
enterprise. 


City, after the radio-active mineral 
over which it rests and from which 
its citizens take their livelihood. 
Already, Canadian and American 
mining interests have fed $100 mil- 
lion into uranium fields that are 
said to be among the world’s richest. 
By 1962, these fields will have dis- 
gorged more than $300 million in 
uranium concentrates. Also by 1962, 
Uranium City will have become a 
community of 10,000 men, women, 
and children—a modern community 








nurtured to maturity by the pio- 
neering impulse of the Canadian 
people. Nurtured by a particular 
species of the Canadian people—by 
men with foresight, with deter- 
mination, and with an adventurer’s 
courage. 

They came from anywhere and no- 
where into the wild desolation that 
was the nucleus of a supra-con- 
tinent. The veteran prospector came 
—heavy bearded, with face burned 
brown by a thousand suns, rough- 
ened by sand and wind. The novice 
came—protegé of God alone. The 
drifter came—forsaken of both God 
and man, searching for a new be- 
ginning. All of them were lured 
by the golden promise of an awaken- 
ing north. 

Rough dwellings sprang up— 
shacks to protect dog-weary bones 
from the taciturn northern clime; 
castles of dreamers where men 
gathered to hear professional proph- 
ets speak confidently of what 
seemed, at best, a hazy future of a 


(Above) On the desk of a local mine manager sits a large paper-weight of uranium ore. 
in the large mines, the job of finding ore belongs to the manager and his geologist. 
(Below) For small prospectors, “high-grading” by bush plane can be profitable in the 
Uranium City area. The ore, however, must be of good quality, and close to the earth’s 
surface. (Right) “If you can't cut ‘er, you can’t stay” is a byword among local hard- 
rock miners, For those who can cut, wages are high. But risks and hardships are numerous, 


The miners and prospectors, who fashioned the new 


frontier, work hard, are well paid, and often die early. 





maps. of 


mysterious North On 
doubtful origin he penciled 
ways that would lead to imagined 
mineral bodies of fantastic wealth. 

Behind the prospectors came the 
merchants, as in the days of Joshua 
and of Alexander McKenzie. They 
carried goods into a swathe cut in 
the bush and dispensed them from 
rude emporiums at prices as wild as 
the environment. Air freight was 30 
cents a pound, and everything came 
by air. But money was plentiful, 
and the goods were sold. 

Liquor was plentiful, too. If Whit- 
tington’s were paved with 
gold, the avenues of Uranium City 
were liberally besprinkled with rye. 
Ginger ale at 30 cents a bottle made 
cocktails an unheard-of luxury. 
Water cost a dollar a barrel. It is 
written on the back of a certain 
Scotch bottle that water is the ideal 
mix, in that it does not add, nor yet 
detract—a statement that has never 
yet been challenged by a prospector, 
nor will it be by a hard-rock miner. 


high- 


streets 


Uranium City did not grow hap- 
hazardly. After the first prospecting 
rush, no shack tents were permitted 
in the town’s business section. The 
government of Saskatchewan ap- 
pointed a resident administrator to 
convert 
into the orderly growth of a pre- 
planned community. Toward the 
winter of 1952, buildings began to 
replace bush and muskeg on Nuclear 
Street. 

The first building was owned by 
Gus “The Famous” Hawker. From 
his general store he peddled soup, 
shovels, and muskrat skins at just 
twice the “outside” price. But as 
Gus said, “I don’t charge air freight, 
just a straight 100 per cent mark- 
up.” It was at this time that a one- 
room school was under construction. 
Workers were available for the task, 
having been employed 
build the liquor store. Harold Mac- 
iver, from McMurray in Alberta, 
threw up a general store on Main 


the chaos of mass invasion 


earlier to 


Street, offering some competition to 


Tilted crosses in a communal graveyard 


accentuate the youthfulness of a town 
where people haven't lived long enough 
to die Most of the 


dead have been miners, killed at 


of natural causes. 


work. 








The people are distinctive 
in one respect; they 


are all pioneers. 





Gus the Farnous. Gus put his prices 
ip in self-defense 

Permanent homes began to appeal 
n the business section First of 
these belonged to the present mayor, 
John Paul Vincent, and to Oak, 


Carruthe and Holmgren all trap- 

turned prospectors. Damgaard 

lt a lumber yard, and stocked 

vith supplies and materials 

hipped by barge from Me Murray, 
d of steel 


Things settled down fo! the long 
Northern winter, which usually lasts 
en-twelfths of the year. Shacks 


= 


ind dwellings were illuminated by 
the oft orange glow of the oil 
lantern, or the harsh white light of 

Coleman. The long nights set in 

With the first faint notion of 
pring, the building of Uranium 
City continued. Long before winte: 
had relinquished its icy grip, the 
daytime air was filled with sounds 
of skill-saws, hammers, and of haste 
Even by moonlight, shining dazzling 
white and daylight clear, the men 
worked frantically, in the way Noah 
must have labored when he learned 
that the world soon would be 
drowned 

Housing was badly needed. Single, 
unfurnished, unheated rooms rented 
flor $75 a month in an apartment 
block built by Svend Damgaard. 
Others paid almost as much for the 





St. Barbara Mission was appropriately named after the patron saint of miners, but 
its congregation is largely composed of Indians, who are the town’s only natives. 


(Below) As manager of Eldorado mine, Bill Gilchrist runs a multimillion-dollar 
enterprise and finds time to be a Kiwanian, too. (Below, center) Typical towns- 
folk are Mr. and Mrs. Bill Sherbinin, with their unpretentious home in background. 











Conservation § officer “Red” Taylor 
is in charge of game preservation 
and fire control in a land where 
timber is sparse; caribou, scarce. 
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privilege of occupying a 12 x 14 foot 
frame tent. Still, people poured into 
the townsite: prospectors, bush- 
workers, hard rock miners, business- 
men, and, here and there, a few 
women. Foundations were laid for a 
hotel. A movie theater went up. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company constructed 
a modern store. Bulldozers cut 
gigantic gouges in the earth, and 
the trail of the caribou became a 
highway. 

A recreation hall was built on 
the property of Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company at Beaverlodge. 
On Saturday evenings, its snack bar 
served sandwiches and coffee, and 
below, on its dance floor, 16 women 
and 300 men danced to a spur-of- 
the-moment orchestra, whose chief 
talent lay in its ability to complete 
a selection of music in half the time 
allocated to the task by its composer. 
On Sunday, the United Church of 
Canada held services in a building 
occupied during the week by the 
claim recorder, and _ Evangelical 
services were conducted by a mis- 
sionary, who, recognizing people 
more in need of him, forsook a 
band of Indians at Chipewian, 30 
miles away. Roman Catholic serv- 
ices were conducted by the almost 
legendary Father Brown of Ro- 
chester, New York. In the winter, 
Father Brown ran a team of pure 
white Siberian Huskies. In the sum- 
mer, he staked claims. And 365 days 
a year, he saved souls. 

It was not until the late summer 
of 1954 that the Uranium City 
Hotel opened its beer parlour, but 
when it did, the ensuing rush re- 
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(Above) Gus Hawker, a grocer, fur trader, and 
mining financier, sees little hope for the future. 
(Right) United Church minister Rev, Nagus count- 
ers with, “. .. Man shall not live by bread alone.” 


































(Above) Two major air lines serve Uranium City, running daily flights except 
on Sunday. In winter, the only way of getting in or out of town is by air- 
plane. (Below) Although 26 taxicabs serve Uranium City, distances are not 
so great that folks—like this schoolteacher—can’t walk home from work. 
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Weddings are infrequent, but Uranium City’s small social set makes the most of those 
few that come along. The bride is a teacher; the groom, a construction worker. 


(Below) The days when men outnumbered women 50 to 1 at dances are gone, but 
the stag line is still deep—as shown by the dancer (right) who keeps a lighted 
cigarette behind his ear on the assumption that he will sit the next one out, 





called Klondike Mike Mahoney’s 
mail service, the cremation of Sam 
Magee, and the sinking of the Bis- 
marck. 4- 
Huge men—shaft miners and sink- 
ers—gathered at tables in numbers 
up to 20 and never fewer than six, 
for miners are a clanish breed, and 
they abhor loneliness. They wore 
checked shirts of every tartan and 
excuse for a tartan; some sported 
the wondrous siwash sweater—the 
kind you never wash. Waiters 
in almost-white shirts and_ black 
bow ties, mimicked their distin- ] { 
guished predecessors, the bouncers 
of Old New York 
You couldn’t buy one beer; the 
waiters were too busy. Even now, 
the word “one” seems indecent. In 
fact, they determined how many to 
serve by looking at you. If you were 
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Everything—even the social life— 


moves at double-time. There 


are no rocking chairs in town. 
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Uranium City, where beer flows like water (and 
is not much more expensive than water), is a 
far, however, 


fertile field for evangelists. So 
preachers have not 
the thriving beer 


made 
hall 


visiting 
inroads in 


weak and failing, or an office boy, 
or a bureaucrat, you’d get two—the 
minimum. Visitors would comment 
at the capacity of men who sit hour 
after hour and consume beer by the 
case. Champion drinkers were the 
new Canadians—primarily Germans, 
who perhaps had gone decadent in 
the beer gardens of Munich and 
had forgotten what an honest man’s 
capacity should be. But more uni- 


versal than decadence was loneli- 
ness: a man—even ae hardrock 
miner—can become awfully home- 





sick in Uranium City. 


Ir was August of 1954 when, under 
the sponsorship of the Prince Albert, 


Saskatchewan club, the Kiwanis 
Club of Uranium City came into 
existence. By then, several small 


clubs and social groups had been 
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found it difficult 
membership. 


formed, but each 
to maintain their 
Many citizens were busy starting a 
business or building a home. 
Nevertheless, the days of the big 
boom were almost over. Women had 
come to town and stabilization was 
at hand. Church congregations in- 
creased in size, schools were rebuilt 
and enlarged, and after a difficult 
teething period, the Kiwanis club 
began to thrive—and to build. For 
people in large cities, it must be 
difficult to conceive that a small 
swathe cut through the brush, a 40- 
foot wooden bridge, and a boarded 
skating rink would represent the 
labours of 30 men, working in what 
little spare time they had, for more 
than three years. But members of the 
club take pride in their efforts, which 
include Appledays, carnivals, and 
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(Above) On Labour Day, everyone in town turns out for the annual Kiwanis 
Karnival, and for a day of baseball and hot dogs. (Left) The Kiwanis club pres- 
ident is Ray Robinson, a druggist. At the Karnival, he helped run a hot dog booth. 


talent shows, designed primarily for 
kids. Most are young kids, but al- 
ready they think of Kiwanis in the 
way they think of Christmas, or a 
birthday before you get too old to 
remember what birthdays are 
Today, Uranium City is a settled 
community, the centre of a multi- 
million-dollar mining operation. Its 
three mills refine 4400 tons of 
uranium ore daily. Head frames dot 
the landscape, monuments to the 


pioneer prospectors School enroll- 
ment is close to 350. Now all that 
sccems needed is another town for 


Uranium City to call neighbor, one 
that will join with her in the de- 
velopment of Canada’s 20th-century 
trontie! THE END 
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Kiwanian Ben McIntyre raises the flags 
of his homeland on a Karnival booth. 


(Below) Almost every building represents 
the work of the people themselves. So 
when the fire alarm rings, volunteers 
put up a battle worthy of the Boston 
Brigade. Most of Uranium City’s fire- 
men are members of the Kiwanis club. 
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(Above) First, Kiwanians cleared a park in the forest. But since it was 
separated from the mainland by Fredette Creek, and people had to walk a mile 
to reach it by land, they also built a 40-foot bridge of birch and spruce. 


With age and the help of a thriving 
Kiwanis club. Uranium City has lost some of 
its lustiness, but gained maturity. 
Although it exists in the middle of nowhere, 


it seems to be going somewhere—fast. 
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W HEN IT WAS proposed that each 

the 1787 Constitu- 
tional Convention be opened with a 
Alexander Hamilton ob- 
“I am opposed on 


session of 


prayer, 
jected, Saying: 
principle to calling on any foreign 
power for help.” Today, however, 
one doubts whether Hamilton, were 
he the Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of the American economy, 
would be so irreverent. The prob- 
ability is that he would be praying 
fervently to the “foreign power” for 
help in keeping the American econ- 
omy balanced on a high wire in a 
high but shifting wind. 
past, the Hamiltons 
look at the Amer- 
ican economy and say of it: “Since 
the main wind drift is inflationary 
in its course, safety lies in doing this 
and that.” Or, “Since the main wind 
drift is deflationary, safety lies in 
doing the opposite of this and that.” 
Nothing so positive can now be said. 
Today, experts puz- 
zled by signs of deflationary and 
trends going on simul- 
taneously. The report from 
the industrial production front, for 
example, showed that the physical 
volume of output had dipped to the 
lowest level since the steel strike of 
1956. At the same time, the latest 
report on the consumer price index 
that living costs were still 


In times 


among us could 


economic are 
inflationary 
latest 


showed 
rising 
But this is only the beginning of 


the puzzle. A cluster of doubts com- 


30 


muddle 





By SIDNEY HYMAN 


plicates it still more. For one thing, 
the experts are uncertain about the 
causes, the depth, and the direction 
of either trend. For another thing, 
they are uncertain about how to deal 
with the deflationary aspects of the 
economy without aggravating the 
inflationary aspects—or the other 
way around. Meanwhile, there is the 
further complication that economic 
policies—however wise and true as 
abstract matters—cannot be applied 
on an automation basis to practical 
cases. In practical cases, the men 
who hold the chief seats.of govern- 
ment, where the fateful yes or no is 
spoken, have to decide economic 
policies in a context of competing 
political and social needs—many of 
great urgency. 

Right now, for example, Russia’s 
spectacular advance in rockets and 
missiles has forced the administra- 





intlation 







tion, and Americans generally, to 
consider a hurricane of new ques- 
tions. If our defense expenditures 
are to be increased, does this imply 
a bigger federal budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year? If not, does it imply 
that non-defense expenditures will 
be reduced so that more money will 
be freed for use on national de- 
fense? If non-defense expenditures 
will be reduced in the new budget, 
where will the cuts be made? 
Schools? Roads? Projected appro- 
priations for better medical care or 
for higher social security benefits? 
On the other hand, if non-defense 
expenditures are kept at about their 
present level while defense appro- 
priations are increased, can the 
budget still be balanced at the 
present tax rates? Will new taxes 
have to be imposed to take care of 
the increased budget? If not, will the 
new funds that may be necessary be 
gained by deficit financing? And 
whatever is done, what will the ef- 
fect be on the economy whether its 
trend, as of now, is predominantly 
inflationary or deflationary? 
Though so much of the economic 
future seems to lie in a dark mist 
awaiting penetration, there are a 
few things that are now plain 
enough. The plainest of all is the 
identity of the people who have been 
most seriously hurt by the five per 
cent rise in consumer prices since 
early 1956. In broad terms, they 
are the elderly people, the physically 
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disabled, the widows and children 
who live on annuities, insurance 
policies, pensions and the like. They 
are also the white collar workers— 
teachers, government employees and 
others—who live on low and inflex- 
ible salaries. 

For reasons not of their own mak- 
ing, few among these are in a posi- 
tion to increase their incomes at a 
time when living costs are rising. 
Our elderly folk and the disabled, 
for example, cannot readily go back 
to work. They have no “products” 
of their own on which prices can be 
raised according to a_ cost-plus 
formula. They have no 
with escalator clauses geared to the 
cost of living. They have no em- 
ployer they can threaten with a 
strike unless he raises their income. 

If they live on the pensions of 
business or industry, the income 
they receive is fixed in dollars as of 
the date they retired. If they live 
on government social security bene- 
fits, the income they receive is fixed 
by action of the Congress and their 
respective state legislatures. In the 
case of teachers and government 
employees, their incomes, again, are 
set by the action of public bodies. 
Meanwhile, few among any of these 
people—representing many millions 
in the aggregate of the national pop- 
ulation—have surplus resources to 
risk in speculations on the stock 
market or in real estate, with the 
object of reaping “easy profits.” The 
fixed number of dollars they receive 
in income is generally strained to 
the limit in merely paying for food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care. 
Each time, therefore, the cost of liv- 
ing moves a notch higher, their dol- 
lar buys less, and their standard of 
living is reduced correspondingly. 

What this means, even in the most 
readily 


contracts 





favored of cases, can be 
shown. Suppose a married couple 
retired in 1945 after investing their 
savings at 2.19 per cent interest 
which was then the average interest, 
on long-term US Government bonds. 
By the end of 1956, because an 
intervening inflation had devalued 
the dollar at the average annual rate 
of 3.7 per cent, the retired couple 
would have suffered a sharp net loss 
in real purchasing power. If they 
had retired in 1949 after investing 
their savings at the then prevailing 
interest rate on long-term govern- 
ment bonds, they would have been 
a shade above the break-even point 
by early 1956. But today, because 
an intervening consumer price rise 
of five per cent has devalued the 
dollar’s purchasing power by that 
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While inflation buzzes 
about 
barks at her heels. 

Meanwhile. Washington is 
trying to find a policy that 


will ward off both. 


amount, the retired couple would 
have again suffered a net loss on 
their 1949 investment. 

Apart from the foregoing, there 
are several other matters which are 
fairly plain. One is that the con- 
sumer price inflation did not sud- 
denly begin in early 1956, but was 
present all along from 1953 forward. 
However, it was concealed for a 
while by the recession of 1953-54 
with its considerable unemployment, 
and by the long slump in farm 
prices. Or to put the point more 
directly, during this period when 
industrial prices were steadily ris- 
ing, the contervailing factors of un- 
employment and depressed farm 
prices produced a general average 
in which the cost of living seemed 
stable. 

It is also generally recognized that 
part of the rise in the cost of living 
can be attributed to the action of 
those state and local governments 
that have faced increased operating 
costs as a result of the Second World 
War, the Korean War, and the in- 
stitutional needs of an _ exploding 
population. To keep their income 
in balance with their outgo, they 
have raised local property and sales 
taxes as well as taxes on gasoline, 
cigarettes, and admission tickets— 
their main sources of revenue. And 
since all these items are included in 
the federal government’s consumer 
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ndex, the unavoidable in- 


the 


rice 


crease in taxes imposed on 


reflected in 


therm are automatically 

figure howing a rise in living costs. 
Furthermore, there is general 

agreement that the rise in the con- 


sumer price index reflects a natural 
reaction to the removal of rent con- 


trol Not 


an artificially 


only were rents kept at 
the 


controls were on: in the case of rent, 


low figure when 


they remained in force when con- 
trols in other areas were lifted. 
Thus, when rents were at long last 
free to move, their natural direction 
was an upward spurt—with the in- 
evitable result that the consumer 
price index was shoved upward. 


It was possible, until November 14, 
the Federal Board 
lowered the discount rate (which is 
the banks pay to 
borrow Federal Re- 


serve banks), to reconstruct a fairly 


when Reserve 


rate ot interest 


money trom 


clear image of how the Eisenhower 


Administration, itself, saw the eco- 


nomic picture. In many appearances 


before Congressional Committees, 
and in addresses to various groups 
nation, its spokesmen 
that the 


economy 


the 
first, 
the 

inflationary that 

the of 


affairs was the presence of too much 


al ound 
dominant 
the 


affirmed, 


trend of was on 
second, 


this 


side: and 


basic cause for state 


chasing too 
On these 
two assumptions, therefore, the Ad- 
ministration, in with the 
Federal Reserve Board, applied in- 


money in_ circulation 


few goods and services 


concert 


flation-control remedies that are as 


classical in their own way as the 
classical economic ailment they saw. 

To take more money out of the 
economy than it put back into it, the 
Administration kept taxes at high 
levels and created a modest federal 
budget surplus. At the same time, 
to make money and credit scarcer 


by making them more expensive, the 
Federal Reserve Board ordered SUuC- 
increases both in the reserve 


CCSS 


ive 
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requirements of banks belonging to 
the Reserve System, and in the dis- 
count rate charged by the System 
when member. banks borrowed 
money on commercial paper. Finally, 
in an attack on the inflation problem 


from a different side, President 
Eisenhower often publicly urged 
that if consumers bought less and 
saved more, the absence of buyers 
competing with each other would 
bring prices down. 

From the Administration’s point 


of view, evidence did exist to show 
that its inflation-control program 
was working. For one thing, the 
physical volume of money in circu- 
lation did not increase. It remained 
fairly stable at around $30 billion. 
For another thing, bank loans to 
business had slowed down markedly. 
In New York City, for example, 
which accounts for about one-quar- 
ter of all such loans in the country, 
the rate of increase for the first ten 
months of October 1957 was only 
$141 million higher than it had been 
at the same time in 1956. Yet the 
rate of increase in October of 1956, 


was $1.9 billion over the October 
1955 figure. 
Still, the Administration did not 


have the argument all to itself. Be- 
ginning in early 1956, and in a 
stepped-up tempo as the months 
passed, critics launched an assault 
on the main assumption underlying 
the Administration’s policy of mone- 
tary restraint as a means of con- 
trolling inflation. They argued that 
to assume inflation was caused by 
a shortage of goods and services 
coinciding with an excess of money 
in circulation, was to disregard evi- 
dence visible to the naked eye. The 
facts they pointed to were these: 
Agricultural surpluses were 
mounting on the farms. Pockets of 
unemployment were continuing to 
spread in the Backlogs of 
manufacturing were begin- 
to dissolve, while new orders 


cities. 
orders 
ning 


Sidney Hyman, who has here written a brief history of America’s present 


economic position and a discussion of 


the 


varying opintons toward it, has 


been a familiar figure on the Washington scene for a number of years. 


He Harry Hopkins with 


ass sted 


the preparation of his memoirs before 


Hopkins’ death, then continued to work with Robert Sherwood in the prepa- 


ration of Roosevelt and Hopkins, a Pulitzer Prize-winning biography. 


Later 


he collaborated with Marriner Eccles, former governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in writing Beckoning Frontier, an informal history of the American 


economy from 1933 to 1950 


Mr 


The American President is a 


Hyman was educated at the University of Chicago and served on the 
staff of General Mark Clark during World War II. 
ing a biography of Eugene Meyer, owner of The Washington Post. 
standard 


Presently, he is prepar- 
His book 


college text, and he has written 


articles for the New York Times Sunday Magazine, The Saturday Review, 


ind The Reporter 
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were coming in at a considerably 
lower rate. Indeed, they said, the 
annual growth rate for the entire 
economy had dropped to less than 
one-half of what it had been be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. Worse still, 
while the deficit of total production 
potential averaged about $5 billion 
a year between 1947 and 1953, by 
the end of 1956 the unused part of 
our potential productive capacity 
was estimated at around $21 billion 
—and was continuing to spread its 
stilling hand. 

Moreover, said the critics, the 
Administration’s policy of monetary 
restraint not only failed to check 
the rise in consumer prices, it 
worked a positive harm in several 
specific ways. It raised the annual 
carrying charges on the public debt 
to a level of $3.3 billion higher than 
would have been the case if the 1952 
interest rate had been maintained. 
It raised the interest on the money 
that cities and states had to borrow, 
and thus increased the cost of build- 
ing such things as schools. It curbed 
investment in inventory financing 
and the general operations of small 


business. It raised the cost of the 
frequent refinancing the farmers 
must undertake. It increased the 


cost of home ownership, and home 
construction. In view of these vari- 
ous maladjustments, then, what good 
was it to say that the money supply 
had not grown and bank loans had 
declined—when to do so pushed the 
economy off balance? 

Confronted by this challenge, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen responded 
quickly. They admitted that the 
tight money policy had increased the 
carrying charges on the public debt 
and interest rates generally. But 
they said that in the broad fight 
against inflation, this was a social 
cost which the community as a 
whole had to bear so as to preserve 
a paramount good—namely, a dollar 
with a stable purchasing power. 
They also admitted that the tight 
money policy worked some hard- 
ships in individual cases. But they 
said that these hardships had to be 
endured because the two alternative 
ways of curbing price inflation— 
namely, price controls or a deliber- 
ately induced unemployment—were 
even worse in their consequences. 
Given the available alternatives, 
however imperfectly monetary re- 
straint might work as a weapon 
against inflation, it was still the 
best yet found. If it was not used, 
then the prospect was for a con- 
tinuation of the inflationary trend, 
with all its attendant hardships for 
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the millions of people who live on 
low, or inflexible incomes. 

While the administration and its 
critics talked back and forth in this 
vein, business and labor spokesmen 
waged a special argument of their 
own. Each held the other to blame 
for our present price inflation. 

For example, business spokesmen 
argued that the main cause for the 
present inflation is the fact that 
Union labor has been able to obtain 
wage increases unrelated to labor 
productivity. They noted in this con- 
nection that raw materials—in whose 
production the least amount of labor 
is used—were selling at prices 
slightly below those of 1947. But in 
every step of the way, as the raw 
materials moved through the finish- 
ing process, they picked up extra 
labor cost. Meanwhile, manufactur- 
ers who were faced with demands 
for higher wages could not meet the 
demands out of their own profits 
because the margin of profits over 
costs had remained either stable or 
had even declined in the past decade. 
The only remaining recourse the 
manufacturer said he had was to 
pass along the increased labor costs 
in the form of higher prices to the 
consumer. 

Replying to this, labor insisted, 
first, that the margin of business 
profits had not declined. If the profits 
were estimated in terms of a per- 
centage return from invested capital, 
they showed an increase. Thus, for 
the period of 1953-56, business divi- 
dends increased at the average an- 
nual rate of 6.6 per cent, while labor 
income increased at an average an- 
nual rate of only 3.2 per cent. Labor 
spokesmen concluded from this that 
business was in a position to absorb 
increases in labor costs out of profits, 
instead of passing the costs on to the 
consumer in the form of higher 
prices. 

Labor spokesmen argued, further- 
more, that wage increases did not 
move in advance of rising prices. 
Rather, prices were raised first, and 
wages had to be increased in order 
to stay within hailing distance of 
living costs. Moreover, the prime 
cause for price boosts was the so- 
called “administered” prices. The 
implication here was that a few big 
companies dominate such a great 
part of the economy that they can 
manipulate prices to increase their 
profits even when demand is falling 
off. The favorite example given was 
the recent increase in steel prices, 
despite the fact that most steel plants 
were running at well below capacity. 

Business spokesmen did not allow 
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this to go unchallenged. They ob- 
served that some of the smallest price 
rises in recent years have occurred 
in industries that are the most highly 
concentrated. Even so, there was no 
proof of any specific character that a 
relationship exists between the de- 
gree of concentration in an industry 
and recent price rises. Nor was there 
any specific proof that the power to 
“administer prices,” if used at all, 
had been used to earn excessive 
profits— with inflationary conse- 
quences for the economy as a whole. 

Meanwhile, in “neutral” economic 
circles, something in a wholly differ- 
ent vein was put forward to explain 
the phenomenon of an inflationary 





rise in consumer prices, a tightness 
of money and credit, and a defla- 
tionary slackening in industrial out- 
put. The underlying cause, so the 
explanation went, was a great two- 
year capital building boom that ab- 
sorbed what surplus capital there 
was for investment. Moreover, it 
was a capital building boom which 
was not responsive to monetary re- 
straints, since the “blue-ribbon” 
corporations involved could finance 
their expansion by tapping their 
own treasuries; or by borrowing in 
the capital markets at any interest 
rate, however high; or simply by in- 
creasing the prices of their products. 

But what deflationary element 
was involved? The answer given 
was that consumer purchasing 
power had grown far slower than 
the capital expansion and therefore 
could not absorb the total output of 
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the expanded mass production en- 
terprises. The extent of the gap 
between the two was made apparent 
by the following figure: While in- 
vestment in heavy machinery and 
durable goods grew about 12.7 per 
cent from 1955 to 1955, and while 
investment in new construction 
(other than housing) grew about six 
per cent, consumption grew by only 
1.6 per cent. Or to restate the situa- 
tion: Since mass production depends 
on mass consumption, and 
mass consumption depends on mass 
purchasing power, the basic stability 
of the economy was knocked off 
balance by the disparity between 
what industry could produce and 
consumers could buy. 
While the foregoing 
were being developed during the 
spring, summer, and early fall 
months of this year, the Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board 
seemed to move as one in adhering 
to their tight money policies. But 
by the end of October, quarterly re- 
ports confirmed the bearish spring- 
time view that recessionary forces 
were at work in the economy. In 
behind-the-scenes 
broke out within the 
Treasury Department, within the 
Federal Reserve system, and _ be- 
tween the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve. Underlying this controversy 
was a difference of opinion within 
and between the two governmental 
agencies as to whether the time had 
come to ease up on the policy of 


since 


arguments 


consequence, a 
argument 


monetary restraint. 

It was now said that Treasury offi- 
cials were disputing among them- 
selves about whether the Federal 
Reserve Board would wait too long 
before it moved to loosen credit, and 
thus help check the decline in in- 
dustrial production. It was also said 
that the Federal Reserve Board and 
the expert technical staff that serves 
it were disputing among themselves 
whether the inflationary dangers 
had ebbed; that is, whether the de- 
flationary forces had worked them- 
selves out of the economy. Officially, 
however, the impression given was 
that inflation, and not deflation, was 
America’s number one economic 
problem. Hence, the tight 
policy would continue. 

Then, suddenly, on November 14, 
the Federal Reserve Board made its 
dramatic announcement that it had 
approved a cut from 3.5 per cent to 
3 per cent in the discount rate in 
Federal Reserve districts; that is, a 
cut in the cost of what businessmen 
and consumers have to pay when 

(see INFLATION MUDDLE page 72) 
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TOT ONLY during my tour in Eng- 


| Niland but for many years past it 
has been my lot to speak and to lec- 
ture in all sorts of places, under all 
sorts of circumstances and before all 
I say this, not in 
Indeed, 
I only mention it to establish the fact 
that talk of 
speakers, I talk of what I 


how 


sorts of audiences 


boastfulness, but in sorrow 


when I lecturers and 


know 
realize arduous 


disagreeabk 


I W people 


and how public lectur- 
ing is. The public sees the lecture 


step out on to the platform in his 


little white waistcoat and his long- 
Reprinted by courtesy of Dodd. Mead 
ma ( ) min ) sners 


tailed coat and with a false air of a 
conjurer about him, and they think 
him happy. After about ten minutes 
of his talk they are tired of him. 
Most people tire of a lecture in ten 
minutes: clever people can do it in 
five. Sensible 
lectures at all 


people never go to 
But the people who 
do go to a lecture and who get tired 
of it, presently hold it as a sort of 


grudge against the lecturer per- 


sonally. In reality his sufferings are 
werse than theirs 

For my 
as happy as possible while I 
I take this to be part 
of the trade of anybody labelled a 
humorist and paid as such. I 


own part I always try to 
appeal 


am lecturing 


have 
no sympathy whatever with the idea 








that a humorist ought to be a lu- 
gubrious person with a face stamped 
with melancholy. This is a cheap 
and elementary effect belonging to 
the level of a circus clown. The 
image of “laughter shaking both his 
sides” is the truer picture of comedy. 
Therefore, I I always try to 
appear cheerful at my lectures and 
even to laugh at my own jokes. 
Oddly enough this arouses a kind of 
resentment in some of the audience. 
“Well, I will say,” said a 
looking woman who spoke to me 
after one of my lectures, “you cer- 


say, 


stern- 


tainly do seem to enjoy your own 
fun.” “Madame,” I answered, “if I 
didn’t, who would?” But in reality 
the whole business of being a public 
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lecturer is one long variation of 
boredom and fatigue. So I propose 
to set down here some of the many 
trials which the lecturer has to bear. 

The first of the troubles which 
anyone who begins giving public 
lectures meets at the very outset is 
the fact that the audience won't 
come to hear him. This happens in- 
variably and constantly, and not 
through any fault or shortcoming of 
the speaker. 

I don’t say that this happened 
very often to me in my tour in Eng- 
land. In nearly all cases I had 
crowded audiences: by dividing up 
the money that I received by the av- 
erage number of people present to 
hear me I have calculated that they 
paid thirteen cents each. And my 
lectures are evidently worth thir- 
teen cents. But at home tn Canada 
I have very often tried the fatal 
experiment of lecturing for nothing: 
and in that case the audience simply 
won't come. A man will turn out 
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Wherein Canada’s most noted lecturer and humorist 


discusses the chairmen (and the excuses fer chairmen) he has 


met—and tells what he did about them. 


at night when he knows he is going 
to hear a first-class thirteen-cent 
lecture; but when the thing is given 
for nothing, why go to it? 

The city in which I live is over- 
run with little societies, clubs and 
associations, always wanting to be 
addressed. So at least it is in ap- 
pearance. In reality the societies 
are composed of presidents, secre- 
taries and officials who want the 
conspicuousness of office, and a 
large list of other members who 
won't come to the meetings. For 
such an association, the invited 
speaker who is to lecture for nothing 
prepares his lecture on “Indo-Ger- 
manic Factors in the Current of 
History.” If he is a professor, he 
takes all the winter at it. You may 
drop in at his house at any time 
and his wife will tell you that he is 
“upstairs working on his lecture.” 
If he comes down at all it is in carpet 
slippers and dressing gown. His 
mental vision of his meeting is that 
of a huge gathering of keen people 
with Indo-Germanic faces, hanging 
upon every word. 

Then comes the fated night. There 
are seventeen people present. The 
lecturer refuses to count them. He 
refers to them afterwards as “about 
a hundred.” To this group he reads 
his paper on the Indo-Germanic 
Factors. It takes: him two hours. 
When he is over the chairman in- 
vites discussion. There is no dis- 
cussion. The audience is willing to 
let the Indo-Germanic factors go 
unchallenged. Then the chairman 
makes this speech. He says: 

“I am very sorry indeed that we 
should have had such a very poor 
‘turn-out’ tonight. I am sure that 
the members who were not here 
have missed a real treat in the de- 
lightful paper that we have listened 
to. I want to assure the lecturer 
that if he comes to the Owl’s Club 
again we can guarantee him next 
time a capacity audience. And will 
any members, please, who haven’t 
paid their dollar this winter, pay it 
either to me or to Mr. Sibley, as 
they pass out.” 

I have heard this speech (in the 
years when I have had to listen to 
it) so many times that I know it by 
heart. I have made the acquaintance 
of the Owl’s Club under so many 
names that I recognize it at once. I 
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am aware that its members refuse 
to turn out in cold weather; that 
they do not turn out in wet weather; 
that when the weather is_ really 
fine, it is impossible to get them to- 
gether; that the slightest counter- 
attraction—a hcckey match, a sacred 
concert—goes to their heads at once. 
There was a time when I was 
the newly appointed occupant of a 
college chair and had to address 
the Owl’s Club. It is a penalty that 
all new professors pay; and the 
Ow!s batten upon them like bats. It 
is one of the compensations of age 
that I am free of the Owl’s Club for- 
ever. But in the days when IL still 
had to address them, I used to take 
it out of the Owls in a speech, de- 
livered, in imagination only and not 
out loud, to the assembled meeting 
of the seventeen Owls, after the 
chairman had made his concluding 
remarks it ran as follows: 
“Gentlemen —if you are 
which I doubt. I realize that the 
paper which I have read on “Was 
Hegel a Deist?” has been an error. 
I spent all the winter on it and now 
I realize that not one of you pups 
know who Hegel was or what a 
deist is. Never mind. It is over 
now, and I am glad. But just let me 
say this, only this, which won’t keep 
you a minute. Your chairman has 
been good enough to say that if I 
come again you will get together a 
capacity audience to hear me. Let 
me tell you that if your 
waits for its next meeting till I 
come to address you again, you will 
wait indeed. In fact, gentlemen—I 


such, 


society 


say it very frankly—it will be in an- 
other world.” 
But I pass over the audience. Sup- 
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Ladi ind entlemen,” said the 

ct al o a crety in a little 

inti town in Western Ontario, 

to which I had come as a paid (a 

‘ humbly paid) lecturer, “we 

have with u tonight a gentleman” 

(here he made an atte mpt to read 

name on a card, failed to read it 

ind put the card back in his pocket) 

i gentleman who is to lecture to 

ul : (here he looked at his card 

n) on Ancient—Ancient—I 
don't \ well see what it is 

Ancient—Britain? Thank you, on 

Ancient Britain. Now this is the 

first of our series of lectures for 

this winter. The last series, as you 

ill know wa not a success In 

fact we carne out at the end of the 


vear with a deficit. So this year we 
are starting a new line and trying 
the experiment of cheaper talent.” 
Here the chairman gracefully 
waved his hand toward me and 
; 
we») 
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there was a certain amount of ap- 
plause. “Before I sit down,” the 
chairman added, “I'd like to say 
that | am sorry to see such a poor 
turn-out tonight and to ask any of 
the members who haven't paid thei: 
dollar to pay it either to me or to 
Mr. Sibley as they pass out.” 


Let any body who knows the dis- 


comfiture of coming out before an 


audience on any terms, judge how it 


feels to crawl out in front of them 
labelled cheaper talent 
Another charming way in which 


the chairman endeavors to put both 


the speaker for the evening and the 
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audience into an entirely good hu- 


mor, is by reading out letters of 
regret from perscns unable to be 
present. This, of course, is only for 
grand occasions when the speaker 
has been invited to come under very 
special auspices. It was my fate, not 
long ago, to “appear” (this is the 
correct word to use in this connec- 
ticn) in this capacity when I was 
going about Canada trying to raise 
some money for the relief of the 
Belgians. I travelled in great glory 


with a pass on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway (not of- 
ficials of the road kindly note this) 


since extended: 


and was most generously enter- 


tained wherever I went. 
It was, therefore, the business of 
the chairman at such meetings as 


these to try and put a special dis- 


tinction or cachet on the gathering. 
This is how it was done: 
the 


on 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said 


chairman, rising from his seat 
the platform with a bundle of papers 
in his hand, “before I introduce the 
speaker of the evening, I have one 
or two items that I want to read to 
you.” Here he his 
and there is a deep hush in the hall 
while he selects one. “We had hoved 
to have with us tonight Sir Robert 
Borden, the Prime Minister of this 
Dominion. I have just received a 
telegram from Sir Robert in which 
he says that he will not be able to 


The 


for 


rustles papers 


app!ause ) 
hand 


(great 

chairman puts up 
silence, picks up another telegram 
“Our committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, telegraphed 
an invitation to Sir Wilfred Laurier 
inviting him to be 
I have here Sir Wil- 
says that 


be here” 
his 


and continues, 


very cordially 
here tonight. 

fred’s answer in which he 
he will not be able to be with us” 
(renewed applause). The chairman 
again puts up his hand 
and goes on, picking .up one paper 
after another. “The Minister of Fi- 
nance regrets that he will be unable 


tor silence 





to come” (applause). “Mr. Rodolphe 
Lemieux (applause) will not be 
here (great applause)—the Mayor 


of Toronto (applause) is detained 
on business (wild applause) — the 
Anglican Bishop of the Diocese 
(applause) —the Principal of the 
University College, Toronto (great 
applause)—the Minister cf Educa- 


tion (applause)—none of these are 
coming.” There is a great clapping 
of hands and enthusiasm, after 
which the meeting is called to order 


with a very distinct and palpab!e 
feeling that it is one of the most 
distinguished audiences ever gath- 


ered in the hall. 

Here is another experience of the 
same period while I was pursuing 
the same exalted purpose: I arrived 
in a little town in Eastern Ontario, 
and found te my horror that I was 
billed to “appear” in a church. I 
Was supposed to give readings from 
my works, and my books are sup- 
posed to be of a humorous charac- 
ter. A church hardly seemed the 
right place to get funny in. I ex- 
plained my difficulty to the pastor 
of the church, a very solemn look- 
ing man. He nodded his head, slow- 
ly and gravely, as he grasped my 
difficulty. “I he said, “I 
but I think that I can introduce you 


see, see, 


to our people in such a way as to 
make that right.” 
When the time came, he led me 


up on the pulpit platform of the 
church, just beside and below the 
pulpit itself, with a reading desk 
and a big Bible and a shaded light 
It was a big church, and 
half dark- 
ness, as_ is during a 
sermon, reached away back into the 


beside it 
the audience, sitting in 
customary 


gloom. The place was packed full 
and absolutely quiet. Then the 
chairman spoke: 

“Dear friends,” he said, “I want 
you to understand that it will be 
all right to laugh tonight. Let me 


hear you laugh heartily, laugh right 
out, just as much as ever you want 
to, because” (and here his voice as- 
sumed the deep sepulchral tones 
of the preacher),—“when we think 
of the noble object for which the 
professor appears tonight, we may 
be assured that the Lord will for- 
give anyone who will !augh at the 
professor.” 

I am sorry to say, however, that 
none of the audience, even with the 
plenary absolution in advance, were 
inclined to take a chance on it. 

I recall in this connection 
the chairman of a meeting at a cer- 
tain town in Vermont. He revre- 

(see WITH US TONIGHT page 73) 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP 


b iparwn IS a man in Minneapolis 
who is almost seven feet tall. In 
his home he has beds, doorways, and 
davenports scaled to his size. When 
he travels, he pulls two twin double 
beds together in his hotel room and 
them so that he 
can get a night’s rest. 

It wasn’t so many years ago that 
boys catching sight of him cringing 
through the streets of Joliet, Illinois, 
his home town, hooted at him. 

“Giraffe! Look at the giraffe.” 

He has been 
freak, a giant. a monster. As a gang- 


lies crosswise on 


called a goon, a 
ling over-sized boy he was cheated 
of companionship and _ affection. 
Crouching on his stooped shoulders 
like an incubus, his inferiority com- 
plex pulled a gray cloak over the 
warmth of his personality and stiffled 
his talents. 

Of course, a man can balloon the 
incubus of inferiority into an over- 
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MEASURE OF A MAN 


weening superiority, but this makes 
his life no happier. Sometimes he 
can even destroy the bewildering 
thing that is oppressing him. Then 
in his freedom he can find ways to 
help people around him achieve a 
new fitness for life. This is what the 
tall man of Minneapolis has done. 

His name is George Mikan, and 
the sportswriters of the Associated 
Press have picked him as the great- 
est basketball player in the game’s 
history. Today he is a lawyer and a 
political leader. He is past owner 
and coach of the Minneapolis Lakers 
basketball team. He is a devoted 
husband and the father of four boys 
—two redheads and two blondes— 
who range from nine years old down 
to 11 months. He is a Kiwanian, and 
his devotion to his home has only 
served to intensify his will to be of 
service to his community. His love 
for his own children has only made 
him redouble his interest in other 
people’s children. 


On concrete courts in recreation 



















“Look at the giraffe.” kids yelled at young George Mikan... 


parks or on the hardwood floors of 
high school gyms, in YMCA’s or in 
settlement the basketballs 
thump excitedly as teen-aged boys 
wait for the man they all think of 
as Mr. Basketball. Some of the boys 
nervously are the balls toward the 
baskets. Others mask their feelings 
with studied unconcern. For several 
years now George Mikan has been 
taking his basketball clinic to 
youngsters, not only in the Twin 
Cities but everywhere in America. 
It is the way he has found to help 
them find a new fiitness for life. 
When Mike strides out on the 
floor, he is a Gulliver among the Lil- 
liputian boys. There isn't one among 
have to look up 
relaxed, easy 


houses, 


them who doesn’t 
to his with its 
grin, the lively, friendly eyes behind 
black-rimmed glasses. He puts them 
at their ease with a few stories and 
own 


face 


jokes, always at his 
Seeing an awkward, 
whose feet don’t seem to match as 
he dribbles down the floor, Mike 
says, “Say, when I first clumped out 
to play basketball, why I 
darned clumsy I would trip over the 
lines painted on the floor.” 

He draws the kids out. Even the 
clumsy boys, under the spell of his 
personality, forget their clumsiness 
and take their turns demonstrating 
what he is teaching. For the boys 
participate in the clinics. It is not 
just George Mikan, standing there 
talking and then effortlessly drop- 
ping the ball through the net. The 
boys play ball. They ask questions, 
and if the questions go beyond 
basketball, Mike doesn’t shrug them 
off. To him, playing a good game of 
basketball is just way to be 
physically fit, and being physically 
fit is only one part of being fit for 
living. A boy must be mentally and 
spiritually fit too. 

“I hate to have regrets,” he'll say. 
“So in a ball game I never let up. 
Give the game all you’ve got while 
you're playing. Then even if you get 
whipped, you'll never have regrets.” 

He catches the eye of a sturdy lad 
whom he intuitively knows sloughs 
off his studies as something to do 
when they can’t be avoided any 
longer. 

“It’s the 


expense. 


gangling boy 


was so 


one 


same way about crack- 
ing the books. It’s the same about 
living so you never have to be 
ashamed of the things you've done 
or not done.” 

Boys listen eagerly to what Mr. 
Basketball has to say, and he listens 
eagerly to them. Today, tall and 


poised, acclaimed as one of the great 
athletes of the century, George 
Mikan can, nevertheless, understand 
the uncertainty and confusion that 
shadows their young lives. He has 
long since triumphed over his own 
boyhood, but he cannot forget 
those days in industrial Joliet, which 
is 40 miles southwest of Chicago. 

In grammar _ school, George’s 
growth spurted mysteriously. In a 
few months he found himself tower- 
ing over other children. At first rela- 
tives and friends of the family said, 
“My, how George has grown this 
year.” But as he continued to stretch 
out at a rapid rate, approval turned 
to a mixture of sympathy and 
amusement. On the streets boys 
poked sly fun at him. When they 
saw that the tall, thin lad was sensi- 
tive about his height, they jeered. 
Even though he stooped to make 
himself look shorter, George felt 
like a strange variety of crane. He 
grew round-shouldered, ungainly, 
and miserable. 

Steel mills and brickyards don’t 
make Joliet a gentle place, and 
George’s father ran a combination 
tavern and restaurant in the toughest 
part of town. In his neighborhood, 
pianos were rare, and boys who 
played the piano were suspect. One 
day George’s grandmother, who was 
certain that music alone could lift 
her bright, sensitive grandson out 
of himself, had a venerable upright 
piano delivered to the Mikan home. 
She started to teach the boy to play, 
and he responded hungrily. Here 
was something he could do, and with 
the musicality of his Croatian an- 
cestors he soon was playing sonatas 
and etudes. 

When he was sent to the Joliet 
Conservatory of Music, he climbed 
happily on the bus for the ride 
downtown. But when the rough kids 
of the neighborhood, even those who 
had stuck by him when he grew so 
furiously, saw the tall, stooped boy 
anxiously waiting for the bus, his 
music paper tucked under his arm, 
they called him every cruel thing 
they could think of. 

One afternoon the tormented boy 
threw down his music paper and 
knocked one of the boys to the side- 
walk. Sobbing, George tried to re- 
vive the senseless boy. Finally the 
boy groaned and sat up. That the 
boy wasn’t badly hurt didn’t keep 
the school principal from calling 
George into his office. He threatened 
to expel him if he ever heard that 
he bullied smaller children again. 
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But within a few years sports fans had a new name for the angular giant: “Mr. Basketball.” 


Music seemed only to make his 
plight worse, so George gave it up. 

Then one happy day he won 
the marble championship of Will 
County. He got up from the circle 
where he had kneeled to make his 
last shot. His face was for once full 
of pride. 

“Who let that big kid into the 
tournament anyway?” a disgruntled 
father complained. Even Babe Ruth, 
who came to award the victorious 
George his trophy, remarked that he 
certainly was big for his age. 

Perhaps it was all the food he 
put away that made him grow so 
much. So the boy quit eating. While 
his mother scowled, he puttered over 
his meals. He ate so little that he 
had dizzy spells. 

George wasn’t yet 13 years old 
when he became a freshman at 
Joliet High School, but he already 
was six feet four inches tall. When 
he argued himself into going out 
for frosh football, he had to crowd 
into a tiny little uniform that made 
him look so absurd even the coach 
hooted. He went out for basketball. 
When the coach saw him squinting, 
he told him to turn in his suit. 

“I don’t like players who have to 
wear glasses,” he said. 

“That Mikan,” he overheard 
of the teachers say one day, “will 
never amount to anything. When a 
boy is oversized, all his strength 
goes into his height, and there’s 
nothing left for his brain.” 

Finally George Mikan quit high 
school. It seemed just possible that 
in the priesthood he would be able 
to find peace. Daily he spent three 
hours on the bus to attend Quigley 
Seminary in Chicago. The fathers 
at Quigley tried in their quiet way 
to help the boy from Joliet, but he 
was now so emotionally unstrung 
that this was very hard to do. 

George played a little Catholic 
Youth Organization basketball. For 
once his height stood him in good 
stead, and although he was _ so 
tanglefooted that he scarcely dis- 
tinguished himself, the boys would 
at least let him play. In 1942 he went 
down to Notre Dame to try out for 
basketball, but the head coach re- 
jected him as_ being hopelessly 
clumsy. Only Ray Meyer, the short, 
stocky assistant coach, saw merit in 
the rangy youngster. 

Wanting desperately to go to col- 
lege, George peeled potatoes, waited 
on bar, worked in the steel mills at 
Joliet. In the fall he reported at 
DePaul University and discovered 


one 


DECEMBER 


1957 e 


JANUARY 


that the stocky assistant coach from 
Notre Dame was now DePaul’s head 
coach. 

Ray basketball 
team as a “Out on 
the floor,” he says, “the boys are 
equal. No race or religion can make 
better than the other. They 
have to play by the same rules, and 
they all have to learn that a penalty 
can cost a ball game.” 

He welcomed the beanstalk boy 
whom he had seen rejected at Notre 


Meyer runs his 
school for life. 


one 


Dame. Today he remembers the 
difident hesitancy with which the 
man who now is Mr. Basketball 
edged onto the floor at the first 
practice. The boy’s embarrassment 
made him even more inept than 
usual. Many coaches would have 
ordered him off the floor then and 
now. 

But Ray Meyer was interested 
in far more than making winning 


basketball teams. He spent tedious 
extra hours with George, helping 
him overcome the boy that was so 
strong but yet so graceless. He set 
George to skipping running 
round and round the college track, 
and shadow-boxing. George did hand 
and leg exercises to win coordina- 
tion. Slowly the young giant began 
to achieve something of the easy 
grace that was to mark his play 
within a year or so. 

More important, Coach Meyer 
pushed his tall basketball player into 


rope, 


campus dances and persuaded pretty 
coeds to make sure he didn’t hug 
the stag line. 

“By then I could see that Mike 
was going to be a great basketball 
player,” he remembers. “If only he 
could stop feeling sorry for him- 
self.” 

He kept hammering at the boy, 
“Make the best use of your strong 
points, and the rest will take care 
of itself.” 

Fans, even DePaul fans, rode 
George unmercifully when he 
played. If, thanks to his height, he 
sank a tough shot, cries of “Mon- 
ster! Goon!” would ring out. At first 
George would fluster and 
carefully built up coordination. But 
in small ways at the start, and then 
all in a rush, his personality began 
He realized 


lose his 


to come alive and warm. 


that other people also have their 
inner turmoil and many carry a 
crushing load of self doubt and 


inferiority. 

One day at a campus rally there 
were the usual shouts of “Monster! 
Hey, Frankenstein, did you let the 
bolt fall out of the center of your 
forehead?” 

“Look,” shouted back the tall boy, 
a new assurance in his voice, “the 
only difference between me and you 
fellows is an overactive pituitary 
gland.” 

For 
laughter 


once there was a burst of 


that was not aimed at 





With Mikan playing center, Minneapolis was almost invincible for seven years. 
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nakine him feel more miserable. As 
he strcde about the campus, more 
ind more students greeted him as a 
friend. More and more often he had 
omething amusing to say, and his 
laugh and the way he had of grin- 
ning are among the happiest recol- 
lections of the men and women who 
were his classmates. 

In the next few years, George 
Mikan made basketball history. Dur- 
ing his three seasons on the team, 
DePaul won 81 games and lost only 
17. George's contribution was a total 
of 1870 points in 98 games, for a 
19.08 average. He made All-Ameri- 
can thrice. One night in Madison 
Square Garden, he set the National 
Invitational Tournament record with 
53 points against mighty Rhode Is- 
land State, a stands 


today 


record that 


“He was able to do all this,” says 
Ray Mever, “because he developed 
uch wonderful coordination and 
rrace. His personality, his mind, and 
his body became of a piece.” 

From DePaul George Mikan went 
on to a meteoric professional basket- 
with the Minneapolis 


Lakers, leading the league in scor- 


ball career 


ing five times. Against the finest ball 
played 601 
games as a professional and sank an 
overwhelming total of 13,719 points 
for a career average of 22.8 a game. 
with Rochester he 
cored 61 points. The only time the 
Lakers failed to win the title during 


players in America, he 


In one contest 


his seven-and-a-half-year stay was 
in 1950-51, when George broke a 
bone in his ankle and Rochester 
squeezed them out in the semifinals. 

When he wasn't on the basketball 
court, Mike was pursuing the study 
of law 
who had refused to credit an overly 
tall boy with anything more than a 
pygmy would have been 
astounded at how well he did in 
law school. In 1952 he took the Min- 
nesota Bar examinations because his 
basketball career with the Minne- 
Lakers had persuaded him 
Twin Cities, with their 
friendliness, was the 


His old high school teacher 


brain 


apolis 
that the 
openhearted 
community for him. Some years be- 
fore he had married Pat Daveny, 
one of the pretty DePaul coeds who 
had rescued him from being a wall 
flower at college dances. Now he 
settled down with Pat to raise a 
family. 

Mike joined the law firm of Ryan, 
Kain and Mikan, and promptly lost 
his first jury trial. Returning to the 


law offices from court, he slumped 
into a chair. 

“I got the worst headache I ever 
had in my life!” he admitted to his 
partners. But he won the next case. 
An important businessman who had 
a legal problem saw him try a case 
in the district court. 

“I want you to help me out,” he 
said, measuring Mike’s height with 
his eyes. “You're a pretty hard guy 
to overlook in court.” 

Sometimes his basketball fame 
brought him clients. Once it almost 
caused a mistrial. George and the 
opposing lawyer had dueled with 
each other over the selection of a 
jury. Finally the jury was in the 
box ready to hear the case. Suddenly 
a sweet-faced woman juror got out 
of the box and came right up to 
Mike. “Mr. Mikan, may I have your 
autograph for my little boy?” 

Mike started automatically to 
reach for his pen, but then he 
noticed the other lawyer glowering, 
watching for evidence that he was 
tampering with the jury. 

“Thank you,” he murmured and 
walked away. 

When he wasn’t in court or pre- 
paring a case, George was out with 
his basketball clinic. One day he 
was staggered by an invitation from 
President Eisenhower to visit him 
at the White House. The President 
appointed him to his Fitness of 
American Youth Committee. George 
and other men and women whose 
interest in growing boys and girls 
had given them special insights into 
the problems young people face, 
began to work together. 

“It’s a shame,” said George Mikan, 
“that we neglect the complete child 
when we're educating him. I don’t 
believe we should try and make 
athletes out of every kid by any 
means, but right in kindergarten we 
ought to start with imaginative 
physical education that will give a 
child the coordination and grace of 
body that compliment an active 
mind.” 

U.S. Rubber paid George to 
undertake still more youth work 
under its auspices. He made hun- 
dreds of visits to hospitals where 
small patients listened to him with 
fascinated eyes. In orphanages and 
settlement houses he talked with 
boys and girls with the compassion 
born of his own boyhood experi- 
ences. Always as George traveled 
about the country with his basket- 
ball clinic, he learned more and 
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more about the things that needed 
doing for ycung people. 

“It ma':es me sick,” he said, “that 
we build such beautiful gymnasiums 
and swimming pools in our schools 
and then close them down in the 
summer, Why don’t we let our kids 
use them the whole year around?” 

He found youth programs 
strangled by lack of public support 
and governmental indifference at all 
levels. When in 1956 Republicans in 
the Minnesota Fifth District asked 
him to run for Congress, he plunged 
into the campaign. In the Congress 
of the United States a man could 
strike a powerful blow for kids. 

Throughout the months to come 
George Mikan fought for greater 
Federal aid to schools, for programs 
aimed to lessen the dangers of 
juvenile delinquency. He demanded 
a higher minimum wage law. 

“Parents need more money to take 
care of their kids,” he explained. 

Characteristically, even in heated 
public meetings he never gave his 
sharpest hecklers a short answer. In 
a staunchly Democratic area, the 
local Democratic committeewoman 
jumped up when George had finished 
talking. She wanted to know if the 
Republican candidate had read a 
certain book on politics. 

“No, I haven't,” George admitted. 

“Certainly,” she replied sarcastic- 
ally, “you don’t think you're entitled 
to run for Congress if you haven't 
read that book.” 

“Not having read the _ book,” 
George observed philosophically, “I 
don’t know whether your statement 
is ridiculous or not.” 

For a time it seemed to Minne- 
sotans that George would win. He 
did poll the majority of votes in the 
metropolitan part of the Fifth, but 
in the rural areas the farm revolt 
against the Republican agricultural 
policies proved too much. George 
polled better than 20,000 more votes 
than the popular, skilled incumbent 
congressman had in any previous 
election, but he lost. 

Sometime again George Mikan 
will run for public office, not because 
he seeks political prominence in 
itself. He is convinced that the way 
to serve boys and girls is in public 
life. Meanwhile he will go on steal- 
ing time from his law practice and 
his work with the Lakers to teach 
youngsters how to live while appear- 
ing to teach them basketball. The 
boy who cringed through the streets 
of his home town because of his 
height, today is proud that he is 
still growing—growing in stature as 
a community leader. THE END 
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Rededicate ourselves to community service and 
citizenship responsibility, development of youth activities 
with emphasis on Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs, 
assistance to the handicapped, conservation, 
Canada-United States friendship, spiritual growth, and 
the promotion of world understanding and peace. 


uring its 43 years, Kiwanis 
has chosen certain areas of service that seemed best suited to 
its character and capacities, and most in need of its aid. From 
some of these areas have sprung traditional aims of the organi- 
sation, which are translated into Objective No. I for 1958. 
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Fight inflation 
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Promote public understanding at que 
of mental illness 

















Expand ior. 


Back the attack on traffic accidents 





s new needs ‘9 
appear, or as old needs become increasingly apparent, activities | 
are suggested that seem especially appropriate for the times. | 
Each of the following Objectives is appropriate for 1958. Each 


can be translated into specific action by every community. 





Sponsor community beautification 
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Recognize worthy public service 





IWANIS will be 43 years old this month—on January 21. It was 


on that date in 1915 that the first club was organized in Detroit. 
Looking back, it’s significant that Kiwanis was born during the 
First World War, for Kiwanis was to grow to maturity in years 
of world turmoil. After Armistice Day 1918, of course, fate 
allowed us the booming Twenties in which to build our organization from a 
little more than 100 clubs to nearly 1900. But then came the Depression and 


the following years of the Tight Belt, and finally the most monstrous war in 





history and this past decade and more of “‘cold war’ and “‘police action,” 
rumor and scare. Kiwanis has had its place in this march of history, as an 
organization of community-minded men that has won the appellation “The 
Mayor’s Right Hand.” As such, Kiwanis has established for itself a rock- 
granite reputation as the group of fellows who always ‘“‘come through” for 
the needy, the afflicted, the child in want. “‘Kiwanis?” says the man on the 
street. “Sure, that’s the bunch that puts on the minstrel show every spring 
and gives all the proceeds to the Home.”’ Peanut Day, the talent show, the 
auction, the vocational guidance clinic, the bonspiel, the soap box derby, the 
pancake party, Apple Day—these and many more have become linked with 
Kiwanis in communities across our lands. 

These minstrel shows and clinics and soap box derbies have been going on 
year after year, and in this way, Kiwanis has been pretty much unchanged 
over the decades. But we have altered our course dynamically in other ways, 
for Kiwanis has always faced squarely the challenges of the time. Look at 
our Objectives for 1958—inflation, senior citizenship, mental health. These 
are all issues of our day. And Kiwanis International’s ‘““Major Emphasis 
Programs,” designed for implementation by local clubs, are concerned with 
such things as youth in the air-atomic age, the teacher shortage, slaughter 
on the highway—all timely. 

For 43 historic years Kiwanis has held its place as a vital part of com- 
munity life. Born in wartime, it has survived wars and rumors of wars, and a 
great Depression, and a Recession, to-establish a deep personality for itself 
in the 4411 communities in which it serves. It has proved, over these past 
four decades, that it can meet challenges of the moment as well as human- 
ity’s timeless needs. That is why, on this 43rd birthday, I am so confident 
that Kiwanis will stand high and be strong through all the difficult tomorrows 


and yet remain humble through the many successes it is bound to achieve. 


Aftek Learnr0l 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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The program 
that makes 
service a skill 
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Tus LEADERSHIP TRAINING program of Ki- 
F wanis is unique among service organizations. 
It is the only pregram that employs a “chain 
of command” with four distinct links connect- 
ing International officers and club members. 
It is the only program that fully demands 
direct personal communication § through 
every link. Letters, brochures, and booklets 
are used, of course, but the essence of Ki- 
wanis Leadership Training is the “classroom” 
technique—personal contact between teacher 
and student. 

As shown above, the final stage of the 
leadership training course is the club com- 
mittee meeting, where the committee chair- 
man relays information brought to him by 
his club president. He suggests what should 
be done, and—especially—how to do it. 

The pregram originates with the Interna- 
tional officers. They decide upon the Theme 
and Objectives and prepare for the Council 
Meeting in Chicago. The Council, held in 
October, becomes the first link in the leader- 
ship chain. 








The General Office staff, under 
International Secretary O. E. 
Peterson, assists the Interna- 
tional officers in their prepa- 
rations for the Council meeting. 





INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Far left: H. PARK ARNOLD, President, Glendale, California. 

Top row, left to right: REED C. CULP, Immediate Past President, 

Salt Lake City, Utah; KENNETH 8. LOHEED, Vice-President, Toronto, 
Ontario; EVERETT F. PENSHORN, Vice-President, Jamaica Plain- 

Forest Hills club, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts; ALBERT J. TULLY, 
Treasurer, Mobile, Alabama. Second row, left to right: 

Trustees: HAROLD O. DANNER, Madisonville club, Cincinnati, 

Ohio; HAROLD M. DOOLEN, Billings, Montana; HAL. J. FRASER, O.C., 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; BEN H. HAZEN, Portiand, Oregon; 

Cc. L. "DOC" MORRIS, Springfield, Illinois; DON |. PARKER, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Bottom row, left to right: Trustees: WALTER F. PATENGE, 
Lansing, Michigan; ARMAND J. RODEHORST, SR., Mid-City club, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; CHARLES A. SWAIN, Cape May, New Jersey; J. O. 
TALLY, JR., Fayetteville, North Carolina; MERLE H. TUCKER, Gallup, 
New Mexico; |. R. WITTHUHN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 


Top row, left to right: GEORGE F. HIXSON, Rochester, New York, 1916-1918; 
©. SAM CUMMINGS, Dalles, Texas, 1928-19297; RAYMOND M, CROSSMAN, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; HARPER GATTON, Louisville, Kentucky, 1935-1936; 
BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert |.ea, Minnesota, 1939-1940; MARK A. SMITH, 
Macon, Georgia, 1940-1941. Second row, left to right: CHARLES S. 

DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FRED G. McALISTER, 9.C., 
London, Ontario, 1942-1943; DONALD 8B. RICE, Oakland, California, 

1943-1944; HAMILTON HOLT, Macon, Georgia, 1945-1946; CHARLES 

W. ARMSTRONG, M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina, 1947-1948; 

J. HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, California, 1949-1950. Third row, left 

to right: DON H. MURDOCH, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1950-1951; 

CLAUDE 8B. HELLMANN, Baltimore, Maryland, 1951-1952; WALTER J. L. RAY, 
Detroit, Michigan, 1952-1953; DONALD T. FORSYTHE, Carthage, Itlinois, 
1953-1954; DON E. ENGDAHL, Spokane, Washington, 1954-1955; J. A. RANEY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 1955-1956. 
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CHAIRMEN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 


First ~ 


Under the Kiwanis 


leadership system, every 


officer plays an 


essential role. 
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At tHE Council Meeting, district governors hear reports on 
finances, the Permanent Home Office Building, and the General 
Office. They learn of each International Committee’s program 
for the coming year. They attend panel conferences. Back in 
their own districts, the second link in the chain is forged when 
governors train their lieutenant governors, who, in turn, relay 
the leadership message to club presidents. Finally, at the club 
president’s conference, the final link between club officers and 
members is formed. 
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District Governors For 1958 
Alabama: CHARLES O. BINGHAM, Mobile, 
Alabama: California-Nevada-Hawaii: 
JAMES E. PARISH, Los Altos, California: 
Capital: PETER NOBLE LOMBARD, M.D., 
Silver Spring, Maryland; Carolinas: 

GUY W. RAWLS, Raleigh, North Carolina; 


- Florida: ISH BRANT, Jacksonville 


Beach club, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Georgia: T. HIRAM STANLEY, Columbus, 
Georgia: Ilinois-Eastern lowa: 

LESTER C. LARSON, Ravenswood, Chicago 
club, Chicago, Illinois; Indiana: 

M. Maurice (Bo) Goodnight, Lafayette 
Indiana; Kansas: PERCY H. SHUE, 

Eureka, Kansas; Kentucky-Tennessee: 
VIRGIL EVERSOLE, Harlan, Kentucky; 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee: 

J. FLOYD RICHARDSON, Mid-City club, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Michigan: R. F. 
THALNER, Flint chigan; Minnesota- 
Dakotas: SIMON L. MARK, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota: Missouri-Arkansas: 

JASPER W. SMITH, Moberly, Missouri; 
Montana: JOSEPH H. SCHWARTZ, Ana- 
conda, Montana; Nebraska-lowa: 

LEE M. MILLER, Cherokee, lowa; New 
England: ROY H. SILVER, Roslindale 

West Roxbury club, Roslindale, Massa 
chusetts; New Jersey: GEORGE L. TEMPLE, 
Clayton, New Jersey; New York: FRED R. 
MELONE, D.D.S., Irvington-on-Hudson club, 
Irvington, New York: Ohio: NORMAN W, 
PAYNTER, East Cleveland clut , Cleveland, 
Ohio; Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: 8B. KENNETH 
HIBBERT, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Pacific 
Northwest: JACK H. MURTON, Gresham, 
Oregon; Pennsylvania: GUY R. DAY, 
Washington, Pennsylvania; Rocky 
Mountain: E. L. (EV) BARNHARDT, 
Golden, Colorado: Southwest: 

CHARLIE M. JOHNSON, Roswell, New 
Mexico: Texas-Oklahoma: CHARLES B. 
McFARLAND, Bethany, Oklahoma; 
Utah-Idaho: ACE S. RAYMOND. Logan, 
Utah; Western Canada: E. B. (PETE) 

LYLE, Calgary, Alberta; West Virginia: 
DR. CLARENCE L. TURNER, Huntington, 
West Virginia: Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: 
DERRAL L. CLARK, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
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is great if vou're not easily bothered by 












Teuring Central America 


red tape. revolutions, assassinations 


and other discomfiting aspects of 


Life among the 
Banana Republics ex 


By KEITH MONROE 
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I YOU ARE that rare bird, a tourist 


with instincts of an _ explorer, 
then you'll like Central America. 
The banana republics are the only 
countries you can reach tomorrow 
morning where you won't see droves 
of tourists, won’t find the luxuries 
of home, and won’t be widely under- 
stood if you speak English. 

From New York, or the southern 
states, or California, you can board 
a plane today and breakfast tomor- 
row in a hotel where you may be 
the only gringo in the dining room. 
Then you can doze undisturbed all 
day in the sun, or foment almost 
any kind of excitement you prefer 
With only a little trouble you can 
get yourself shadowed by 
police, embroiled in a street fight, 
or invited to a millionaire’s hacienda. 
You can paddle down a _ jungle 
stream in a hollowed-out tree trunk. 


secret 


You can disport yourself alone on 
vast forsaken Caribbean 
You can follow footpaths to assorted 
villages that still exist approximately 
as they did in—respectively—the 
Richard Harding Davis era, the time 
of the conquistadors, or the Stone 
Age. 

You had better hurry, though. In 
1959 the Pan-American Highway 
should be complete to Panama City. 
When that happens, tourists and 
trade will begin to change Central 
America as they have already trans- 
formed Mexico. Thanks to Mr. 
Nixon and our last Congress, money 
is in hand and bulldozers are chug- 
ging on the last six per cent of the 
3200 miles from Laredo to the Canal, 
about 15 ahead of schedules 
previously contemplated by the Pan- 
American Highway Congress. 

Reasons for the speed-up are 
visible to anyone who travels today 
in the six little nations between 
Mexico and the Canal Zone. When 
their nine million people get some 
buying power, they can be a bonanza 
for our manufacturers. Meanwhile 
their gangster-like and 
masses of illiterates are a combina- 


beaches. 


years 


generals 





tion that could make more trouble 
than Nasser has made for Britain 
and France. Central America is a 


funnel between the US and South 
America, as well as between the two 
oceans. Hitler worked to gain con- 
trol of it; so did Stalin. Fragments 
of their work remain as guideposts 
and springboards for whatever agi- 
tators may come next. 

Thanks to Nazis and Reds and our 
own forebears, you may encounter 
huffiness here and there among 
Central Americans. Some diplomats 
from banana countries have set rec- 
ords for high dudgeon in Washing- 
ton. One of them recently 
his Cadillac in front of a file of taxis 
at the Statler Hotel, trapping them 
in the ramp. He then 
locked his car and vanished into the 
hotel. There the 
cabs to extricate and 
traffic was socn backed up along K 
Street for blocks. Finally 
moved his car. Thereupon he raised 
such havoc with the State Depart- 
ment that his car, locked as before, 
was reinstated athwart the taxi 
channel. He then demanded the 
dismissal of the traffic police who 
had first towed it out. 

Your own difficulties with Central 
America may begin in the United 
States when you apply to its con- 
sulates for passport visas. Most of 
these consulates are open only at 
such hours as 1 to 3 on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, perhaps. If you ap- 
pear at the obligatory time, you may 
wait in the outer office for 45 min- 
utes or so, while the consul reads a 
newspaper and occasionally stares at 
you through his open door. Upon 
granting an audience, he will ask 
for a character reference from your 
local chief of police, and for various 
other uncommon documents and 
credentials. 

The red tape tightens when you 
begin to travel. If you try to leap- 
frog over one country in order to 
visit its neighbor, your airliner will 
nevertheless set you down in it for 


nosed 


one-lane 


was no way for 


themselves, 


police 





Ittustrated by Bill Neebe 














‘ 
int ovation una tr guard ol 


Indians 


srouchy -looking 


with bayonets. When you eventually 


reach a country where you wish to 
tarry, its government tourist bureau 
will probably snub you if you ask it 
for information. This is no great 
obstacle, because airline offices, pri- 
vate travel agencies, and the US 


will give ample information 
A more irk hitch 
to send a telegram ol cable: 


ome may arise lil 


you try 


offices will reject it until you 


Oorrie 


translate it into Spanish. If your 
addressee can’t read Spanish, that’s 
too bad. senor 

You're likely to get another sur- 
prise when you try to leave the 
country You may be detained a 


few days. Several of these nations 
(the number changes often, with 
political shifts) will not let you 
board a plane or drive across a 


frontier without permission from the 
secret police. You must get a salida, 
This sometimes means 


office 


no receptionist 


or exit visa 


tackling a government where 


no English is spoken, 


is in sight, and no one takes any in- 
terest in you. Imperious dignitaries 
are enthroned at numerous desks, 
before each of which waits a long 


line of native supplicants. You may 
languish in several wrong queues 


before the desk 


get your passport stamped; you may 


you find right and 


have to leave the passport and re- 
Prudent 
in- 


it several days later 
explorers of Central America 
quire about the current salida rules 


trieve 


as soon as they enter a country 

All this unneighborliness is partly 
rep isal against American consulates 
in Central America, 
cades required nationals to make an 


which for de- 
appointment three weeks in advance 
if they sought a visit the 
United States. It is partly revenge 
on long-dead soldiers of fortune who 
built its 
the 


visa to 


wars and 


the 


fought in its 


railroads before turn of 


century; they stole whatever they 
could carry. It is partly a grudge 
against the long-since-reformed 


United Fruit Company, which made 
and broke dictators, paid low wages, 
and made life unhealthy for labor 
It is partly hatred of US 


marines who occupied Nicaragua for 


organizers 


19 years, paving the way for a pro- 
American despot who hung on 2: 
more years until 1956 

In the early 1950's Comintern 


agents spread gringo-go-home talk 
But the 
government of Guatemala 
1954, its 
the 
nobody in 


Communist 
fell in 
shocked 
then 
has 


widely when 


rey ealed hor rors 
and 
America 


isthmus, since 


Central 


WwW hole 


he is or ever 
Yet the anti-yanqui 
propaganda dies hard. You may 
meet Latin businessmen who fear 
you plan to gobble up their com- 
panies, and laborers who suspect you 
sweatshops and _ tene- 


dared to admit that 


Red. 


Was a 


of owning 
ments. 
You may also meet half-German 
sons of departed Nazis. Before the 
last war, Hitler's 
swarmed in, cleared 
planted coffee, and raised large fam- 
ilies. People still talk about the 
German clubs that were prominent 
in many towns; non-Germans were 
welcome recruits, but all were ex- 
pected to heil Hitler, and whoever 
abstained found it more comfortable 
to leave. I met a Swiss lady who 
told me she once giggled while heil- 
ing: she was never afterward invited 
that she had attended 
regularly before. Purebred Ger- 
mans vanished after they emerged 
from jail at the end of the war, but 
Guatemala’s province of Alta Vera 
Paz (or, in translation, Upper True 
Peace) is still spoken of as Lit- 
tle Germany, and Teutonic family 
names abound in all six countries. 
Many Spanish-Germans now 
tourist guides. One of them drove 
me around the hinterlands in a 
vintage Plymouth. He was a friendly 
young chap named Adolfo who dis- 
claimed any past connection with 
Nazism, but in moments of stress his 


devotees 
wasteland, 


great 


to dances 


are 


pedigree was visible. 

He enjoyed edifying 
stories of his triumphs over previous 
clients. Here is his version of the 
troubles he endured while guiding 
a family of Americans: 

Americans: Driver, 
those women going? 

Adolfo: To market in Chichicas- 
tenango. 

Americans: Driver— 

Adolfo (stopping car): In this 
country we do not like to be called 
driver or chauffeur. It is unpolite. 
At the start of our trip I asked you 
call me Adclfo—or if you do not 
wish to be friendly, more far away, 
call me Mr. Deutschmann. 


me with 


where are 


(Americans say nothing. He 
drives on.) 

Americans: Adolfo, where are 
those boys going? 

Adolfo: To market! In Chi- 


chicastenango! 
Americans! (Later) Adolfo, where 
are those mules going? 
(Adolfo stops car, gets out, goes to 
mule, and whispers in its ear. Then 
he places his ear to mule’s mouth.) 
Adolfo (returning to car): The 
mule says it is none of your business. 


Americans: Adolfo, you should be 
more respectful. We will have to 
report you. 

Adolfo: Do not shout. I know 
how to shout too. Maybe I do it bet- 
ter than you. I am going to play 
you a great favor. Out of kindness 
of heart, I take you to next village 
before I leave you. 

At the next village he dumped 
their baggage from the car and left 
them by the roadside. They had to 
telephone to the capital for another 
auto, and wait two days before it 
arrived. Moral: Be diplomatic with 
Hispano-German guides. 

Few hotels in Central America are 
designed for Hilton-style gracious 
living. Except in Guatemala, where 
tourism is booming and there are 
five excellent hotels operated by 
Yankees, you will find little swank. 
Barefoot guests and stray dogs are 
no novelties in the hotel lobbies. 
Your hotel room, while clean 
enough, probably will have no win- 


dow. Your mattress and pillow may 
be straw, or inflated rubber. You 
may bathe by candlelight in cold 


water in a bathroom suggestive of 
the sewer. Salvadorean hotel rooms 
are the most interesting of all; they 
have double doors opening directly 
on the street, and all night long you 
hear trucks and buses, popping and 
sputtering motorcycles, tweeting 
police whistles, liquid voices, the 
bang of what might be gunfire but 
is really only firecrackers. Now and 
then someone gently tries the out- 
side door of your room. 


Qn most maps, Central looks 
small. Yet its smallest country, El 
Salvador, is bigger than Belgium or 
Holland. The whole ribbon of land 
from the Mexican border to Colom- 
bia covers 220,000 square miles, 
roughly equal to California and New 
York combined. You might expect 
the six countries to be similar. Yet 
they are less similar than, say, Ho- 
boken and Bucks County and Bos- 
ton. 

Some of the region’s tropical ports 
are still hideaways for old gunmen, 
embezzlers, and beachcombers from 
North America. The capiials are 
sprinkled with go-getting salesmen 
from Europe. Every airliner brings 
Chinese who vanish into the interior, 
to open village shops no wider than 
their doorways. Some towns are per- 
vaded by sedate black-clad blancos 
who might be lately from Madrid; 
others by six-foot Nicaraguan farm 
hands who love plaza brawls; others 
by ink-black squatters who speak 

(see BANANA REPUBLICS page 81) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


OW ARE you DOIN’, friend? Not 

so good, eh? You are heavily 
burdened? You have troubles at 
home? Well, cheers. My purpose 
here is to help you enjoy the 
moribundant life. 

You need self-analysis. What is 
your reaction, for example, when 
your teen-age son bounces down 
the home stairs singing: “I want a 
girdle, just like the girdle, that 
fooled my dear old dad”? Or when 
your sweet eight-year-old daugh- 
ter asks, “Daddy, does m-i-r-a-g-e 
spell marriage?” In your Kiwani- 
anne’s hearing, are you dumb 
enough to answer “Yes, darling”? 

Harken to this Voice of Expe- 
rience: You cannot live abun- 
dantly by making abundant wise- 
cracks at the head of your house. 
It is unwise for John Suburbanite, 
sitting at his window, to call out: 
“Hey, honey, there goes _ that 
woman Jack Smith is so in love 
with. I saw him kissing her just 
last night.” Mama will drop her 
dish rag, hurtle through the door, 
knock over a lamp, and _ stop 
breathless beside papa to peer out 
and ask, “Where?” He will point 
and say, “Right yonder.” She'll 
shriek, “Stupid, that’s his wife!” 
Papa will then say, “Yes, of 
course,” and run for his life. He’d 
better! 

Women like to be Taken Seri- 
ously. And often. Especially out, 
to dinner and/or the theater. Oh 
it’s not that they don’t have a sense 
of humor. They certainly do have. 
In fact, the more you humor them, 
the better they like it. 
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That victorious football coach at 
Doldrum University has been given 
a new convertible by grateful 
alumni. But they turned down a 
request from the professor of phi- 
losophy for help in getting the 
valves ground in his 1947 coupe. 


~*~ * * 


Few satisfactions exceed that of 
seeing a cop whiz up behind you— 
and whiz on by to arrest that sassily 
speeding driver who just passed you. 


» * * 


Seems like the hardest thing to 
find in a modern kitchen is an old- 
fashioned cook. 


se 2 2 


“You never really know what mari- 
tal happiness is,” says that youngest 
new member of our club, “until you 
have known the pleasure of paying 
the last installment on your first 
three-room suite of furniture.” 


It’s very easy to make your Kiwani- 


anne listen to what you are saying, 
mister. Just start talking to some 
other woman, 


Se 2 @ 


Monetary meditation, for Con- 
gressional election year: A billion 
dollars is quite a pile. Crisp, new 
$1000 bills, stacked tight to make a 
billion dollars, would reach 100 
feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. Spending it at the rate 
of $1000 a day would take 2755 
years. Our spends 
more than a billion (supplied by 


government 


guess who?) every five working 


days. 
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Some clubs give a spontaneous 
“Hi, Bill!” (or whatever his name) 
in unison whenever a visiting Kiwan- 
ian is introduced. This is far better 
than routine applause; it makes the 
welcome sound friendly and genuine 
instead of perfunctory. 


- a 


Comic books and soap operas are 
giving foreigners the idea _ that 
America is a nation of divorced, 
gun-slinging neurotics. The same 
sources also are giving many 
Americans the same idea. 


~*~ * * 


Every now and then Bill Jarna- 
gin takes me to task for calling our 
ladies “Kiwaniannes” instead of 
“KiwaniKweens.” But “Kweens” is 
an artificial affectation at best. The 
suffix “annes” is etymologically 
correct as the feminine version of 
Kiwanians, and is not “borrowed” 
from any other organization. I 
might change, Bill, if we were 
KiwaniKings. Until then, the gals 
themselves would probably crown 
us—if we called them Kweens! In 
Oklahoma, they prefer “Kiwan- 
itas.” It’s all a matter of choice. 


* * * 


Change is inevitable, mister, so 
expect it. But you can decide whether 


it shall be by cooperation or coercion. 
* * 


Whenever some _ self-important 
secretary of a Big Shot executive 
asks me in frigid tone “Who is call- 
ing him?” I get right through by 
saying “I’m Eddie, his race horse 
bookie. He owes me dough.” 


» * * 


Just what is that women’s work 
that’s never done? Any Kiwanianne 
can tell you. It’s the work that a 
woman asks her husband to do. 


* * * 


Letter from a nice old gent in 
Florida says, “Sometimes you are 
funny, sometimes not. To get the 
true spirit of Kiwanis I recommend 
you read a book called The Widen- 
ing Path, which I understand was 
written by a Kiwanian.” It was, 
sir. I know him personally, and 
my wife knows him better than I 
do. But that doesn’t mean I al- 
ways like to read his stuff. 


x * * 


My own Kiwanianne rarely ever 
argues with me. She just informs me 
that I'm wrong and lets it go at that. 





! Saag Be AR 
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While in Munich, Kiwanis President H. Park Arnold (seated They discussed youth problems with Nudge Veno, the Scout “ 
before microphone) and Key Club President William Crowell executive of Western Europe, and Imre and Janos, two ‘a 
(standing left) visited Radio Free Europe headquarters, Hungarian refugees who were now able to become Boy Scouts. 


@rusade For Freedom invited President Park for an overseas visit. Here he 


peperts on his Ie [ : ROP % A N A DVENTURE B 








Pr 

eer RADIO or television producer Ge 

whose program has reached 25 fo. 

per cent of the available audience is ) sp 

usually very happy. If his program pri 

is seen by 50 per cent of the people, » ter 

he’d better requisition some new Id! 

carpeting for his outer office, because wi 

sponsors will be beating a path to qu 

his door. These percentages, how- ou 

ever, would be merely second rate me 

compared to the results of one lis- Ar 

tenership survey that has been go- “a Pr 

ing on in Europe seven years now. ‘ Ev 

The people being surveyed are ref- Int 

ugees from Iron Curtain countries, Cl 

and more than 90 per cent of them | 

were listeners to the broadcasts of to 

Standing in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower, President Park was greeted at NATO Radio Free Europe. ‘ - Fr 
Headquarters in Paris by General C. V. R. Schuyler, chief of staff for SHAPE. It was during my recent trip to Eu 
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By H. PARK ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis International 


Germany, sponsored by the Crusade 
for Freedom, that I was able to in- 
spect first hand the facilities of this 
privately owned broadcasting sys- 
tem. Sixty of us had taken off from 
Idlewild Airport on October 12th 
with Munich, Germany, the head- 
quarters of Radio Free Europe, as 
our destination. Représented were 
men and women from all sections of 
American life, including Key Club 
President William P. Crowell; and 
Everett L. Butler, chairman of the 
International Committee on Key 
Clubs; and myself. 

In Munich, I was quite surprised 
to learn the extent of the Radio 
Free Europe operation. Radio Free 
Europe consists of a network of 29 
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President 


transmitters and relay stations in 
Portugal and West Germany. It 
broadcasts 20 hours a day in five 
languages to the people of the five 
major satellite countries: Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. The announcers, writ- 
ers, and staffmen are young people, 
all possessed with a zeal and fervor 
for bringing the truth to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. Many of 
them were once there themselves. 

At the station I met and talked 
with many refugees. They tried to 
smile, but it was not easy or natural 
for those who had suffered so much. 
I spoke with two young Hungarian 
escapees, Imre and Janos. They 
were Boy Scouts, and with them was 
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Kiwanis was well represented on the European tour. 
Park and Bill 
Chairman Everett L. Butler (upper right) was present. Included 
on their itinerary was a trip to the Czech border, where Park 
was interviewed on Radio Free Europe, and had his picture 
taken by Czechoslovakian border guards. 
Willy Brandt presented him with a replica of the Freedom Bell. 





Besides 
Club 


Crowell, International Key 


Later, Berlin Mayor 


the Scout executive for all of 
Europe—Nudge Veno—who sorrow- 
fully explained that there is no 
scouting behind the Iron Curtain. 
These two young Hungarian refugees 
were scouts now, along with 70,000 
other boys their age throughout 
Europe, but many of the friends they 
left behind will never know the 
pleasure of camping out, except with 
an Army bivouac. 

Several days after arriving in 
Munich, we left that memorable lit- 
tle city and traveled east through 
the Bavarian wald # the Czecho- 
slovakian border. When we arrived 
at this point where East and West 
meet but do not greet, we were 
(see EUROPEAN ADVENTURE page 86) 














Admired by ploughboys 


and lerds alike, “rantin, rovin 


Robin” sang of democracy 


with rhymes and 


“ae spark o° Nature's fire. 


HAVE NEVER MET a Scotsman who 
| was not fiercely proud of Robbie 
Burns. The English may have their 
Shakespeare, the Germans _ their 
Goethe, the Italians their Dante, and 
the Americans their Walt Whitman, 
but to a Scotsman, “there’s nae poet 
to compare wi’ oure Robbie.” The 
further a Scotsman may be from his 
homeland, the more he cherishes “the 
immortal memory” of Scotia’s na- 
tional bard 

The story is extant of a Scotsman 
and an Englishman who had entered 
into a business partnership — in 
London. After having completed a 
very profitable deal, the partners 
agreed to celebrate by dining to- 
vether. At dinner the Englishman 
complimented his partner on_ his 
business acumen, and the Scotsman 
lost no time in observing that a na- 
tion that could produce a Robbie 
Burns was unquestionably a superior 
race of men. The Englishman count- 
ered by pointing out that Shake- 


spear wa generally regarded as 
being a great poct; in tact, a genius. 

And do ve tell me,” said the 
Scotsman, “that Shakespeare was 


nae bern in Scotland?” 

No aid the Englishman, “Shake- 
speare was born and lived his entire 
life in my country. 

Hoot mon,” said the undaunted 
Scotsman, “I grant ye that Shake- 
peare may have been a fair poet, 
but if his intellect was as vast as 
ve say it was, then surely that would 
warrant the assumption that Shake- 
peare ought to have been born in 
Scotland.” 

However highly Scotsmen (and 
evervone else who loves poetry ) may 

retard Robbie Burns, there is 
no doubt that he came by his laurels 
the hard way. Shortly after that 
memorable day in July 1786, when 
an obscure Ayrshire farmer pub- 

hed his first slender volume of 44 
poen price stitched, three shil- 
lings’”’—in the now famous but ex- 
tremely rare Kilmarnock edition, 
were were contemporary critics who 
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scoffed at this upstart’s presumption 
in breaking into “guid black prent.” 
In the preface to his poems, Burns 
anticipated his carping critics by 
stating: “So dear is fame to the 
rhyming tribe, that even he, an ob- 
scure, nameless Bard, shrinks aghast 
at the thought of being branded as 
‘An impertinent blockhead, obtrud- 
ing his nonsense on the world’; and 
because he can make shift to jingle 
a few Scotch rhymes together, looks 
upon himself as a Poet of no small 
consequence forsooth.” 

One of the first critical notices of 
Burns’s poems was written’ by 
James Sibbald, a Scottish anti- 
quarian, bookseller, and publisher. 
In 1786, in the October issue of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, this critic (who 
did not reveal his identity) opened 
fire on the 27-year-old ploughman- 
poet with a withering salvo of seven 
satirical questions: 

“Will someone tell me who you 
are, Mr. Burns? 

“At what university have you been 
educated? 

“What languages do you under- 
stand? 

“What authors have you partic- 
ularly studied? 

“Whether Aristotle or Horace has 
directed your taste? 





et 


Ittustrated by Fred Steffen 


“Who has praised your poems, and 
under whose patronage are they 
published? 

“In short, what qualifications en- 
title you to instruct or entertain 
us?” 

It is unlikely that James Sibbald 
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expected anyone, least of all the 
poet, to answer his impertinent ques- 
tions. There could be little doubt in 
his mind that he had obliterated Mr. 
Burns. Despite Sibbald’s strictures, 
copies of Burns’s poems began to sell 
like hot cakes. The poet’s readers 
and admirers were not only plough- 
boys and maidservants but also lords 
and ladies, ministers, doctors, law- 
yers, and schoolmasters. But had 
Burns succumbed to the temptation 
of replying to his anonymous critic, 
his retort courteous might have run 
something like this: 

My dear Mr. Critic: 

The fewer words I can tell my 
story in, so much the better because, 
ye ken, I’ve been sae busy this 
month and mair. 

First: I am a poor ploughman of 
Ayrshire; I have not the most distant 
what the pye-coated 

Escutcheons call a 


pretence to 
guardians of 
gentleman; 
Second: As a boy I went to school 
at Alloway, Dalrymple, and Ayr; 
Third: I can read a little French, 
less Latin, and nae Greek; 
Fourth: I have read and admired 
a few of the great English poets; 
Fifth: My models and inspiration 


have been the poems of Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson. I 
have often kindled at their flame; 


Sixth: My songs have been sung 
and my poems praised at monie an 
Ayrshire fireside. I ask no patronage 
for them if they deserve none; 

Seventh: I am a man of some 
sense, wi’ a great deal of honesty and 
unbounded goodwill towards every 
creature, rational and _ irrational. 
Where two or three are met 
thegither, there you will find me in 
the midst of them catching the 
manners living as they rise. 

These facts are chiels that winna 
ding and downa be disputed. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Robert Burns 

A complete answer to James Sib- 
bald’s enquiries is still in the mak- 
ing. After more than a century and 
a half, it still seems impossible to 
exhaust this exciting subject. Every 
year, on Burns’s birthday, in many 
parts of the world, Scotsmen and 
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Scotia's national bard 


By DONALD DOUGLAS CAMERON 


persons of Scottish descent gather, 
like the clans of old, to pay homage 
to the poet's memory, to sing his 
songs, and to hear once more the 
story of his short but tumultuous 
career. The story, in essence, is as 
follows: 


To a HuMBLE, highly 
and industrious market 
turned farmer named William Burn- 
ess (or Burnes), aged 38, and to 
his comely, devoted, and young wife, 
Agnes Brown, in a modest “clay 
biggin” at Alloway, two miles south 
of Ayr, amidst the stormy blasts 
of a “Janwar ‘win’,” their first child, 
“rantin, rovin Robin,” was born on 
January 25, 1759. 

There are a few persons who, in a 
rash of sentimentality, dwell need- 
lessly on the rough and humble cir- 
cumstances that confronted the poet 
at his birth and during the early 
formative years of his life. The noted 
French critic, Henri Taine, for ex- 
ample, even deplores the fact that 
Robbie was born in Scotland be- 
cause, as M. Taine laconical!y con- 
cludes, “It is hard to be born in 
Scotland; it cold there.” But 
surely the hardships Burns endured 
and the many obstacles he over- 
came during his short life deserve 
our admiration rather than our pity. 
Apart from the fact that the poet 
weakened his heart by excessive toil 
when he was in his teens, there is 
much to warrant the assumption 
that, on the whole, it was a kindly 
Providence that placed the young 
Burns in the care of parents whom 
he never ceased to love and admire; 
that set him for 20 years toiling like 


respected, 
gardener 


is so 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Kiwanian Cameron first appeared in 
The Kiwanis Magazine last April, as 
author of the article “What About This 
Man Shakespeare?” A member of the 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan club, he chose 
Burns as a profile subject for this issue 
largely because many Canadian Ki- 
wanis clubs will join with Scotland on 
January 25—“Robbie Burns Day”—in 
celebrating the birthday of her beloved 
national bard, 
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i Malley lave in “the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit’, that denied him 
thie pleasure and excitement of 


friendships until he was 


Mnerous 
li that delegated to him so stern 
) task that at 15 he was the principal 


laborer on his father’s unproductive 


farm of 130 acres at a salary of 
even pounds a year; and that gave 
him an appetite for learning with 
a minimum of fine books to read 


under the watchful eye of his father 


and the sympathetic guidance of his 


tutor, John Murdoch 


might 


Such an en- 
vironment, it reasonably be 
maintained, provided Burns with the 
forth in 
profuse strains the many delightful 
(as he called them) 


of “the various feelings in his own 


necessary impetus to poul 


transcriptions’ 


breast.” 

When 
first seeds of a 
ment were taking root in the fertile 
fields of America and France. The 
tyran- 


jurns was very young, the 


democratic move- 


revolt against the 


nical edicts and oppressive laws of 


spirit’ ol 


rulers and governments permeated 
thoughts and moved men to action as 
never before. What was taking place 
in the 18th century is now being re- 
peated in our time on a much vaster 


and more complex scale. Robbie 
Burns, like Shelley in England 25 
years later, became the poetic 


spokesman and the unsparing censor 
of the social and political abuses of 
his day 

Similarly, in matters pertaining to 
morality and religion, Burns attacked 
“the fatalistic doctrines of Calvinism, 
the atrophy of true religious senti- 
ment, and the Pharisaism they had 
“Whatever 


the woes or increases the happiness 


engendered.” mitigates 
of others,” Burns wrote to his friend, 
Mrs. Dunlop, “this is my criterion 
of goodness; and whatever injures 
society at large, or any individual in 
measure of 


it, this is my iniquity. 


What think you, Madam, of my 
creed?” To this outspoken ecuncia- 
tion of his views, Mrs. Dunlop, a 


pious lady of orthodox beliefs, re- 
plied: “I can. readily absolve every 
creed, nor is 
to fear that 


religion and mine should ever 


heterodoxy in your 


there any great room 
yout 
run countel 

It was in this setting that Burns 


addressed himself to the serious 


business of being a poet. His subject 
matter derived mainly from what he 
thought, and felt about 
life in Scotland as he knew it. His 
natural and most effective medium 
Scots 


That Burns understood ex- 


observed. 


of expression was his own 
dialect 


what were his qualifications, 


his function, and his creed as a poet 
may be judged from these lines, 
which form part of his first Epistle 
to J[ohn] Lapraik: 

I am nae poet, In a sense; 
But just a rhymer like by 
An’ hae to learning nae 

Yet, what the matter? 

Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 


chance, 
pretence; 


I jingle at her 
What's a’ 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 
If honest Nature fools, 

What sairs your grammars? 

Ye'd better taen up spades and shools 

Or knappin-hammers , 

Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 


your jargon o’ your Schools, 


made. you 


That's a’ the learning I desire; 
Then, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an mire 

At pleugh or cart, 

My Muse, tho’ hamely in 

May touch the heart. 

Any ardent admirer of Burns 
could cite innumerable examples of 
the poet's satirical blasts at the pre- 
vailing hypocritical codes of morality 
and religion. Two brief, familiar 
quotations will suffice to illustrate 
Burns’s uncanny ability to pinpoint, 
in felicitous phrase, the incongruous 
behavior of some of his fellow 
mortals. In the concluding stanza 
of The Holy Fair, Burns wrote: 
How monie hearts this day converts 

©’ sinners and o’ lasses! 

Their hearts o’ stane, gin nicht, are gane 


attire, 


As sait as onie flesh is: 
There's some are fou o’ love divine; 
There’s some are fou o’ brandy; 
jobs that day begin 
houghmagandie 


An’ monie 
May end in 
Some ither day. 
And nothing could be more salutary 
or provocative than these lines from 
his Address to the Unco Guid: 
Ye high, exalted, virtous dames 


Tied up in godly laces, 





Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 

Suppose a change o’ cases: 

A dear-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 

A treach’rous inclination— 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 

Ye’re aiblins nae temptation. 

Burns is perhaps most widely 
known and quoted for his views on 
what we call to-day “the democratic 
way of life.” He ardently believed 
that every man possessed the in- 
alienable right to think and act for 
himself and that the criterion of 
human values should not be gold 
and silver, titles and privileges, but 
mind and character, or as Burns 
defined them, Sense and Worth. He 
passionately looked forward to the 
establishment of a universal brother- 
hood among men. 

His love songs, many of them 
descriptive of personal experiences 
(not all of them to his credit) are 
among the finest lyrical utterances in 
any language. A half-dozen of these 
exquisite songs come instantly to 
mind: “Ye Banks and Braes o’ 
Bonie Doon,” “O, Saw Ye Bonie 
Lesley,” “Highland Mary,” “Of A’ 
the Airts the Wind Can Blaw,” 
“Afton Water,” and “My Luve Is 
Like a Red, Red Rose.” To know 
them, to sing them, or to hear them 
sung, is to love them. 


Here in effect, is the poetic his- 
torian of 18th century Scotland. In 
the direct, simple, and_ idiomatic 
language of his own folk, Burns 
graphically portrayed his country’s 
customs, its legends, and its super- 
stitions. His poems and songs enable 
us to understand and appreciate the 
characteristic spirit of the Scottish 
way of life—its grotesque humor, 
its keen sagacity, its simple, serious 
faith—caught up and preserved in 
the sympathy of his poetic genius. 
As if by magic, the thoughts and 
feelings of the ploughman, the flax 
dresser, the excise man, the peren- 
nial lover, and the poet are blended 
together to emerge as Scotia’s na- 
tional bard. 

This gallant and lovable Scotsman 
left us, and left off singing, all too 
soon, in his 38th year. Scotland’s 
sons and daughters, at home and 
abroad, will gather again this year 
to pay tribute to “the immoria! 
memory.” They will listen to his 
Address to a Haggis and to his Tan 
o Shanter; they will sing “Scots, 
Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” “Jchn 
Anderson My Jo, John,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne.” They can be justly 
proud of Robbie Burns and of the 
poetry he has bequeathed to pos- 
terity. THE END 
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Ladies fluttered handkerchiefs, 


a French military band began to play. and Chinese threw firecrackers. 
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The 


WEVERAL MONTHS AGO Luigi Barzini, 
J Jr.. noted Italian journalist, 
made a request of the Russian gov- 
ernment. Might he have permission 
to cross Soviet territory by car in 
an attempt to drive from Peking, 
China to Paris—across north China’s 
rugged and roadless mountains, over 
the 700-mile Gobi desert, through 
the Siberian wilderness, over the 
Ural Mountains, and thence on to 
Moscow, Berlin, and Paris? 

Somewhat testily, the Russians 
rejected the proposal. The official 
dictum: Such a drive was “impos- 
sible.” The Russians were wrong. 
Exactly half a century ago Barzini’s 
father made the “impossible” trip 
in a wheezy little 1907 car. It was 
history’s most phenomenal bit of 
tourism. 

When the 20th century was young, 
the automobile was prime news. 
People were far more interested in 
the possibility of going from Akron 
to Dayton by motor than they are 
today in the possibility of going 
earth-to-moon by rocket. But did 
the rattly, balky little machines 
have a future? With powerful con- 
viction, the majority of people held 
that the unreliable automobile could 
never give the reliable horse serious 
competition. A scattering of motor- 
ists, misty-eyed with optimism, felt 
otherwise. To resolve the question, 
the French newspaper Le Matin 
proposed a supreme test of automo- 
bile endurance—a Peking-to-Paris 
race! Over approximately  three- 
fourths of the route, variously esti- 
mated at 8000 to 10,000 miles, there 
were no roads. Mountain passes, 
river beds, caravan trails, forest 
paths would have to serve. Drivers 
would have to steer compass courses, 
arrange for fuel delivery by camel 
caravan and other means. Concluded 
Le Matin’s editors: if any car could 
successfully negotiate that chassis- 
crushing route, the automobile must 
indeed have a future. 

With an admirable admixture of 
courage and folly, a bizarre little 
group of cars accepted the challenge: 
two French De Dion-Boutons, equal 
in power output to one of today’s 
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It was the start of 





By J. D. RATCLIFF 


more modest outboard motors, and 
driven by company employees; a 
Dutch Spyker, a whiff more power- 
ful, driven by Jean Godard; a mon- 
strously powerful Itala (40 HP) 
carrying Prince Scipione Borghese, 
his chauffeur Ettore Guizzardi, and 
the Italian journalist Luigi Barzini. 
The fifth car was a kind of bouncy 
little mascot: a six HP Contal three- 
wheeler, driven by August Pons, 
father of singer Lily Pons. 

Prince Borghese, with a princely 
hand, tossed $16,000 into prepara- 
tions for the prizeless race—and 
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sible’’ automobile trip 


came to the starting line best 
equipped. A noted explorer, traveler, 
and sportsman, he knew something 
about conditions to be encountered 
in backwoods regions of the earth. 
To face the rugged terrain, he had 
his car equipped with heavy duty 
tires, had the frame strengthened at 
critical points. Detachable mud- 
guards made of steel planking could 
be removed to bridge mudholes. 
Extra fuel and oil tanks gave the 
car a cruising range of 600 miles. 
There was a vast array of tools—in- 
cluding crowbars, shovels, axes. 

At regular intervals along the 
way, Borghese arranged for deposits 
of fuel, oil, tires, spare parts. Up 
to the Mongolian-Siberian frontier 
these were delivered by camel cara- 
van from Peking; after that they 
were brought from Moscow by the 
trans-Siberian railroad. Prior to the 
start, Borghese conducted a 300-mile 
horseback survey of the narrow, 
rocky passes in the Kalgan range 
of mountains north of Peking 
measuring passes with a bamboo 
cane to see if there was room for a 
car. Knowing he would need them, 
he hired draft animals and a crew 
of coolies. 

The hopeful little 
cars assembled in the courtyard of 
the French garrison the morning of 
June 10, 1907. Borghese was at the 
wheel of his car, his chauffeur beside 
him; Barzini was perched precari- 
ously on a pile of luggage in the 


cavalcade of 


rear. Cars shaking convulsively, 
engines roaring uncertainly, ex- 
hausts spouting clouds of smoke, 


the little procession started moving 
—at a snail’s pace. A French mili- 
tary band preceded the cars. Ladies 
fluttered handkerchiefs and well- 
wishing Chinese threw firecrackers. 
History’s most incredible race was 
underway, in a moment of triumph. 

It was the last triumph the drivers 
were to know for weeks to come 
Trouble, destined to be a constant 
companion, asserted itself almost 
immediately. At the outskirts of 
Peking a drenching rain began to 
fall, soaking racers in their open 


cars. Ropes loosened and luggage 





began to tumble. Pons’ little car 
jumped like a frightened rabbit— 
its wheels didn’t fit the ruts in the 
road. When it threatened to disinte- 
grate on the spot, he turned back 
deciding to ship his car by rail over 
the first leg of the journey, from 
Peking to Nankow. 

The picket fence of mountains 
which separate North China from 
the Mongolian plains presented 
nightmarish difficulties. Narrow car- 
avan trails hewed out of rock 
hovered on the shoulders of seem- 
ingly bottomless gorges. Camels 
could step around boulders that 
littered the way. Cars couldn’t—they 
were only inches from the edge any- 
way. There was only one way to get 
through: clear the path and drag 
the cars. Ropes were hitched on and 
coolies, horses, mules went to work. 

To lighten loads, race participants 
had to cast off ballast—starting the 
litter of abandoned luggage, car 
parts, tools, camping equipment, that 
was to mark a path across Asia 
Doubts began to arise: Did motor 
cars represent rapid transit after all? 
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aie " oY ww Sniffing disdainfully, camel caravans 

- ' “ar A passed the struggling cars. Rich 
= — Chinese merchants, riding in sedan 





chairs, lifted curtains and smiled 


patronizingly, as they glided smooth- 
ly by. 


Five hopeful little automobiles lined up fender to fender in Peking, China one Going up hill was bad. Going 
vu . j y S as au _ . ile . > : : » iri “oo q yr: 

foxuy June morning 50 years ago. Some 10,000 miles and 61 days later, Prince down hill was often worse. With f 

Scipioni Borghese’s durable Itala automobile putted proudly past the Eiffel 

Tower after surviving the heat of the Gobi Desert, negotiating mountains acces- 

sible before only by mule, and crossing rivers that were without bridges. 
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ropes hooked on the rear, coolies 


tried to hold cars’ back. Once, 
Borghese’s car got away. With 
chauffeur Guizzardi at the wheel, 


and brakes failing to work, it started 
plunging down a rocky path like an 
enraged broncho—leaping, swaying, 
rearing. Miraculously, it got to the 
bottom without diving into the ad- 
jacent gorge. Before the race started 
many people said it could never be 
done. By the end of the second day 
most participants were in hearty 
agreement. 

At the end of the fifth day there 
was a mileage check. Borghese, in 
the lead, had covered only 150 miles 
—an average of 30 a day. At that 
rate it would take nearly a year to 
reach Paris! And the fearsome Gobi 
desert lay ahead. Pons, a spirited, 
enthusiastic man, took one look at 
the Gobi and knew his palsied little 
tricycle would never get across, He 


turned back. The four remaining 
cars decided to try. 
Borghese was the first to start 


across the torrid, sandy waste. 
Drivers were advised to follow the 
telegraph line. Almost immediately, 
unprotected skin was raw, cracked, 
horridly painful. In the 100-plus 
temperature the car engine boiled 
steadily—requiring precious replace- 
ment water. Bleached bones scat- 
tered along the route warned of the 
danger of using the few quarts of 


drinking water that remained in the 
reserve—but the engine finally got 
that, too. 

Gasoline, brought by caravan, was 
waiting at the tiny settlement of 
Pong-Hong, clustered around a well 
in the mid-Gobi. Here, Barzini filed 
dispatches to the two newspapers he 
represented: the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and Milan’s Corriere della 
Sera. He noted that his telegram 
was labeled No. 1. “The first today?” 
he asked. No. It was the first tele- 
gram that had ever been sent from 
the station in its six years of exist- 
ence. 

Crossing the Gobi indicated that 
the motorcar might, after all, have 
some points of superiority over the 
sedan chair or the caravan. Bor- 
ghese’s car made it in four days, as 
against 17 days for the fastest cara- 
vans. The Dutch Spyker wasn’t so 
fortunate. It ran out of gas in mid- 
Gobi and had to wait four days for 
a new supply. 

By now, the cars were beginning 
to separate. As Borghese was ready 
to leave the city of Urga, on the far 
side of the desert, the De Dion- 
Boutons had just arrived—and the 
Spyker was still in the Gobi. 

Two days of hard driving over 
mountain trails where it was oc- 
casionally necessary to chop a path 
—and Borghese reached the Russian 
frontier town of Kiakhta. Although 
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Ettore Guizzardi, Borghese’s chauffeur, had to make frequent repairs on the car. 
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it had taken two weeks, everything 
now indicated clear sailing ahead. 
Russian maps showed highways 
stretching across Siberia. But events 
soon proved that the roads existed 
only in the mapmaker’s mind. True, 
a military road across Siberia had 
once existed. But it had been 
abandoned with building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway — going 
back to forest and grassland, its 
original route marked with collapsed 
bridges. 

Torrential rains began, which were 
to last for 3000 miles—converting 
Siberia into a bottomless sea of mud. 
It caked Borghese’s radiator so that 
the engine steamed _ constantly, 
splattered the fur coats of the 
occupants, smeared faces. The car 
soon looked like a rolling ball of 
mud. 

The scores of rivers that crisscross 
Siberia were the second greatest 
problem. Such wooden bridges as 
remained were on the verge of col- 
lapse. Borghese devised a man- 
euver to meet the problem. It was 
simply to take a fast run and hope 
to get across before there was time 
for the bridge to collapse. In gen- 
eral the idea worked well, but once 
it did not. He was within a few 
feet of victory when there was a 
splintering crash. The rear of the 
car dropped through a gaping hole, 
and the car was left standing straight 
up in the air! Amazingly, the car 
was undamaged—its fall had been 
cushioned by tires strapped on the 
rear. Dragged out by peasants, it 
was soon underway again. 

When bridges were completely 
gone, rivers had to be forded. Then 
the car had to be practically dis- 
mantled. Magnetos and other sensi- 
tive electrical equipment were re- 
moved, the engine coated with 
grease. Then horses or oxen had to 
be found to drag it across. 

At times, bridges of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway would be utilized 
—a hair-raising business. Wheels on 
one side of the car would be inside 
a rail, those on the other outside a 
rail, only inches from the unguarded 
edge. Bumping cautiously across, 
and constantly threatened with 
plunging into the abyss below, pas- 
sengers strained ears for approach- 
ing trains. Once, they barely made 
it across, then got stuck in the tracks 
before an approaching train. With 
levers, the car was pried out just 
in time. 

Coaxing the little car over mule- 
killing terrain presented an unending 
problems. The radiator 
constantly. Brakes 


series of 
boiled almost 
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On reaching Berlin, Prince Borghese (wearing goggles) and his chauffeur were 20 days ahead of the other cars in the race. 


caught fire. Carriage makers along 
the way made makeshift repairs 
when spring leaves broke. At one 
point it looked like final defeat was 


at hand—and Boighese seriously 
considered abandoning the race, A 
wheel collapsed and a rep acement 
wasn't available within nearly a 
thousand miles 

But a rural carpenter came to the 
rescue. Working with only a hatchet 


he chopped out a sturdy new wheel 


spokes and all! Sometimes, de- 


gasoline weren't waiting 


sé heduled In 


was hopelessly 


po its ot 
in villages as one re- 


mote village the cat 


stalled until Borghese discovered 
that for some unaccountable reason 
a local store had a large supply of 
benzin« The entire supply was 
dumred in the car's tanks. Smoking 
like coke oven, the Itala chugged 
on its Way 

Rarzini was as hard pressed as 
any newspaperman in_ history in 
keeping the world informed of the 
race's progress. At one telegraph 
station near the Russian frontier, 


Chinese operators politely asked 
Barzini to go away—they were hav- 
ing a friendly pipe of opium and 
didn't wish to be disturbed. In 


Siberia, a Russian operator was less 
drew a But 
of all Rus- 
who accepted a dis- 
sought Barzini 


polite—he simply gun 


the most difficult was a 
sian operatol! 


patch and later on 
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out. Should he have sent it reading 
left to right? Or should he have sent 
it reaching down the page, one word 
on top of another? He had sent it the 
latter way 

Despite all difficulties, the semi- 
amphibious little car continued its 
muddy swim across Siberia. On July 
20th it road 
marker—a marble the 
Ural Mountains. On was 
the word ASIA, on the _ other, 
EUROPE. Spirits brightened. An- 
other week and the beaten up little 
Itala chugged triumphantly into 
Moscow and into the midst of a 
boisterous reception. At this point, 
the Italian entry was 17 days ahead 
of the three cars remaining in the 
They were still fighting their 
across Siberia 


heartening 
obelisk in 


reached a 


one side 


race 
way 
From Moscow on, the going was 


comparatively easy. By today’s 
standards, roads were poor. But at 
least they were roads, not camel 
trails or unmarked steppes. On good 
stretches, the car “went like the 
wind’—a 40-mile-an-hour wind. 
Triumphant receptions awaited in 
St. Petersburg and _ Berlin—with 


only one incident to mar the final 
lap to Paris 
In a Belgian village, a policeman 


waved the car to a halt. It was 
exceeding the eight m.p.h. speed 
limit. “Who are you and where are 


you from?” he asked, examining the 


dirty, ragged trio. “I am Prince 
Borghese. My friends and I have 
just driven from Peking, China.” 


Possibly for the first time in history, 
the officer uttered a remark that 
was to become a standard fixture in 
police parlance. A rough translation: 
“Don’t try to kid me, Mac.” Finally 
convinced when were pro- 
duced, he waved the car on. 

At 4 p.m., on August 10, 1907— 
61 days after leaving Peking—the 
little Itala limped into Paris. 
Against the most incredible assort- 
ment of odds ever assembled against 
a motor car, it had won victory in a 
race that stretched nearly half way 
around the earth. 

While Borghese feted 
in Paris, other race participants still 
labored over the road. Because of ill 
health, Jean Godard, driver of the 
Dutch car, had to give up in Berlin, 
when triumph was in sight. The two 
De Dion-Boutons completed the 
journey on August 30. 

The motor car had proved itself. 
Concluded Prince Borghese: “Vari- 
ous novel and practical uses of the 
motor car are possible—for regular 
communications, for service among 
distant parts, and for transport by 
road.” 

Said the Italian 
Quattroruote recently: 
the most sensational 
achievement in history.” 


papers 


was being 


motor magazine 
“It remains 
automobile 

THE END 
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he tired sentinels, rubbing their bare hands in the quick 
morning air, are gone. Now only the cannons stand guard at 
Valley Forge, where on December 19, 1777 General Washington brought 
his broken, defeated army of 11,000 men, and a winter of agony began. 


Lucas Adrian photos 







In the fields, they huddled near 
meager campfires, warming their 
stomachs while their backs froze, 
sleeping fitfully at night with 
the pangs of a day's hunger still 
within them. The wounded lay 
restless on the hard earth. The 
others sought firewood in the forest 
and with each passing day walked 
farther farther to find it. 














and 





At Washington's command, they built log 
bins, 16 x 14 feet each. Between the logs 


Call 


they wedged wooden slabs and clay to hold 
back the weather. Until the quarters of 
his men were completed, the General lived 


in a field tent, without chimney or fire. 
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Some of the soldiers died in their rags. Many limped away 
into the forest to leave the army forever. By spring, just 
3000 remained to march on to Monmouth, and to fight again. 
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Child and Youth Work 
ALBERT’S BAND FOR BOYS 


THe First TIME the boy showed up at a rehearsal in 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Kiwanian Albert Delean didn’t 
pay him much attention. But when he came for the 
second time a week later, Albert, who was director of 
the band, began to take an interest. 

“Do you own a musical instrument?” asked Albert. 
The boy said he had none. “Can you play music?” 
Albert continued. The boy said he didn’t. “Would 
you like to become a musician?” was Albert’s third 
question, and this time the answer was affirmative. So 
Albert borrowed an instrument from one of the mem- 
bers of the band, and after rehearsal was over, he and 
the boy had a short practice session. 

The following week, the boy again appeared at the 
band rehearsal, but this time he had brought one or 
two friends who also wanted to learn to be musicians. 
Albert Delean wasn't the type to turn anyone down, so 
he borrowed two more musical instruments. But the 
following week the friends brought friends, and before 
Albert knew it he had the personnel for a full-sized 
band with just barely enough instruments to equip a 
combo. At this point, Albert discussed his problem 
with fellow members of the Kiwanis Club of Kirkland 
Lake. They agreed to buy the necessary instruments. 

Today, four years later, Albert’s Boys’ Band is 
flourishing. The ratio of instruments to boys is a satis- 
factory one, and recently, in tough competition at the 
Kirkland Lake Kiwanis Music Festival, the youngsters 
won first prize. 


THANK YOU, KIWANIS 


POETS AND LITERATORS may spend page upon page pen- 
ning words of appreciation, but we think the letter 


“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


received by the Keokuk, Iowa club pretty much sums 
everything up: 
Dear Kiwanis Club: 
Thank you for sending me to camp. I hope you can 
send me next year. 
your Nancy Kelly 


IN HIS BROTHER’S WAKE 

LOUISVILLE may have its Kentucky Derby to capture the 
interest of sportsmen throughout the country, but over 
on the other side of the state there’s a race that matches 
the Louisville model, if not in national interest, at least 
in color and local enthusiasm. We speak of the Racer 
Derby, which is sponsored every Fourth of July by the 
Kiwanis Club of Ashland as part of their Kid’s Carnival. 

Tricycle races, bicycle races, three-legged races, and 
just plain foot races; tournaments, marching bands, and 
a tug-of-war; beauty queens, a horse show, and fire- 
works—all are part of the Kiwanis Kid’s Carnival. 

Having started ten years ago, the contest for soap- 
box racers has steadily grown in stature. Kiwanis 
supplied the wheels and axles, but most of the respon- 
sibility lies with the kids. One such youngster was 
Danny Samson, and, as the Biblical Samson slew his 
opponents with the jaw-bone of an ass, so did the 
modern-day Samson wither his opponents with the 
lightning speed of his soap-box racer. 

Danny was young. In fact, at nine years of age, he 
was the youngest of the many entries. But Danny was 
also heir-apparent to the soap-box throne, for his older 
brother, Wayne, had won the 1956 race. 

On the big day, Danny Samson, along with 41 other 
youngsters, lined up with his racer at the top of a hill 
near the center of town and looked down at a finish line 
750 feet away. Four hours later, two contestants and 
their cars remained in the running. One was Danny, 
and the other was 12-year-old Johnny Steele. 

As the starter’s flag dropped in the final race, the 


Danny Samson coasis silently across the finish line to victory in the finals of the Ashland, Kentucky Racer Derby. 
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two cars sped silently down the sloped runway. Half 
way down, Danny’s racer began to inch ahead, and 
when the finish line was reached he crossed a full car 
length in front of his rival. Danny had succeeded his 
brother as King of the Kiwanis Racer Derby. 


LOOK MA! I’M SWIMMING! 


IF you’RE ever out in the Poteau, Oklahoma Municipal 
Swimming Pool and ‘see four-foot tall youngsters 
immersed in 12 feet of water, don’t yell for the life 
guard. You’re probably watching the products of the 
Kiwanis Club of Poteau’s “learn to swim” program. 
This year, at the third annual session, any of the 372 
participating children, aged five to 12, who didn’t have 
a suit, got one free. Members say there were no re- 
quests for water fins and goggles—the kids had enough 
fun without them. 





Community Projects 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


ReEsIpDENTS of Greenfield, Indiana wondered why more of 
the town’s youth groups hadn’t taken advantage of the 
new camp. It had been built in a beautiful location—by 
the banks of a meandering little creek. It also had cabins, 
electricity, and a fireplace. But, campers seldom used 
these facilities. 

Assaying the situation, the Kiwanis Club of Green- 
field came up with an idea and a project to implement 
it. The club raised $1600, and with the money built a 
kitchen and dining hall on the camp grounds. Although 
the method may have been unorthodox, it produced the 
same results as rented buses. Youngsters went to camp. 


FOOTBALL FOR CHARITY 


THE SPREADING of activity ideas among Kiwanis clubs 
is a routine occurrence, but seldom do such ideas travel 
so far so fast as in the case of the fund-raising football 
game that came to Austin, Texas this fall. The Ki- 
wanis-sponsored contest, held there between the Green 
Bay Packers and the Chicago Cardinals, was a direct 
result of another professional game that was played 
last. year in Louisville, Kentucky under similar man- 
agement. Transfer of the idea was by B. C. Scott, of 
the Austin club, who happened to see last year’s game. 

Deciding, in Texas fashion, that anything Louisville 
could do Austin could do also, “Scottie” called on the 
presidents of the three Kiwanis clubs in town as soon 
as he arrived home. Then, with their approval, he 
wrote to Louisville for advice. Next, a Kiwanis Char- 
ities Foundation was established as recipient of the 
game’s receipts. Finally, the Packers and Cardinals 
were invited, and agreed to come to Austin—if they 
received a $15,000 guarantee. 

Since they did not have $15,000 to gamble with, there 
was only one thing for the sponsors to do: pass the hat. 
Every Kiwanian in Austin—members of the Austin, 
Capital City, and University Area clubs—signed a 
pledge for $300, then went home to pray for good 
weather. 

The big day arrived, and with it came clear skies, 
which in turn brought along 19,681 spectators. Key 
Clubbers sold programs; the footballers provided their 
particular brand of rugged entertainment. Final score 
of the game was Packers 17, Cardinals 14. Final score 
of the benefit: $17,000 to be distributed by Austin’s 
Kiwanis Charities Foundation. 
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(Above) Swimmers churn water during the “Learn to Swim” 
program of the Poteau, Oklahoma club. (Below) Packer end 
Bill Howton grabs a pass as Card back Dick Lane grabs 
Howton in a game sponsored by Austin, Texas Kiwanians. 
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HEAVE HO, MATES 

Since THE pAYS of Captain Bligh and Moby Dick, ad- 
venture on the high seas has been little more than a 
much coveted and impractical dream of youth. Never- 
theless, at the Downtown Kiwanis club's Fourth Annual 
toat Show, Fort Lauderdale citizens had a chance to 
examine the wherewithal for a voyage on the main. Ex- 
hibits. including everything from dinghies to luxury 
crafts as big as houses and more expensive, were in- 
spected by 20,000 people. More than 30 exhibitors dis- 
play ed inboards, outboards, motors, gear, tackle, and 
other sea-going paraphernalia. Nine thousand dollars 
was netted for the club’s underprivileged child fund. The 
next day, doctors reported five cases of wanderlust. 






WEALTH © 


Civic Works 
OASIS IN OKLAHOMA 
Citizens in Anadarko, Oklahoma recently completed 
the biggest civic project ever undertaken in their com- 
munity: the construction of Indian City, USA, a re- 
creation of Indian villages discovered by the first white 
settlers in the area. The City, located two miles south 
of Anadarko, contains Caddo houses, Apache wickiups, 
a Comanche settlement, Wichita grass houses, Kiowa 
teepees, and a Pawnese earth village—all in line with 
specifications of the University of Oklahoma’s Anthro- 
pology Department. While Indians themselves built most 
of the unique outdoor museum, the Kiwanis Club of 
Anadarko added a significant detail 

In spite of its authentic setting, Indian City lacked 
something. It needed a place where individual artifacts 
could be centrally displayed, where fragile and valuable 
items would be intact and available. The Anadarko club 
realized that Indian City should have an indoor museum. 
Club members paid for the first unit of Kiwanis Museum 
atop historic Tonkawa Hills in Indian City and invited 
local antiquarians to donate their collections. Some 300 
persons witnessed the dedication of the fireproof struc- 
ture, examined exhibits including Indian paintings, 
Kiowa beaded bags, coins, guns, cradles, blankets, an 
all-silver bridle. They came away convinced that here 


was an oasis of Indian lore in the Southwest. 
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THEY DIDN’T EAT UP THE PROFITS 

Six THOUSAND HOTCAKES and 450 pounds of sausage is 
a Bunyanesque meal, but the Kiwanis Club of South 
San Francisco shared it with 1500 paying guests at its 
second annual chuck wagon breakfast. A Boy Scout 
troop and junior league ball team will benefit from the 
profits. ... Every Bellefontaine, Ohio club member took 
part in the most successful event in the club’s history. 
One hundred per cent participation netted approxi- 
mately $600 from a pancake supper Half of the 
Tucson, Arizona club ate cold beans out of the can when 
they might have been eating steak. The club was divided 
into two teams to sell tickets for “the largest Kiwanis 
barbecue in the world,” and the losers (by 39 tickets) 
had cold lunch. Nine whole beefs were used and $4400 
netted in the four-hour project. 


(Left) To promote conservation in their town, New Scotland, New York 
Kiwanians sponsored a high school poster contest. “Uphold Our Wealth” 
was the motto of the winning entry. (Below) In Plainedge, New York, the 
Kiwanis club grabbed pick, shovel, and hammer and built a community library. 
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BLOOD, SWEAT, AND DeMILLE 


Not onty did the Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, Virginia 
get people from the town to contribute during a recent 
blood donor campaign, but they also talked the entire 
crew of the USS Norfolk into giving blood. . . . Twenty 
service clubs in Oshkosh, Wisconsin sold one-inch plots 
of land at one dollar each to help raise money for a new 
swimming pool, but the Kiwanis Club of Oshkosh led all 
of them by selling 890 plots to potential prospectors. 

In Salt Lake City, more than 500 veterans and 
crippled children from nearby hospitals were treated to 
a movie by Kiwanians, who transported them from bed 
to screenside. The movie: Cecil B. DeMille’s biblical 
spectacular, The Ten Commandments. 


International Relations 


GEMUTLICHKEIT, KIWANIS STYLE 

Cuapron, NesprasKA Kiwanians helped Finnish agron- 
omy student Olli Alastalo celebrate his 25th birthday. 
The Hausjarvi, Finlander was one of several farm ex- 
change youths who have been entertained at club meet- 
ings. .. . When the Norwegian training ship Statsraad 
Lehmkul docked in Boston, the officer and 11 cadets 
aboard had a holiday in nearby Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. They were guests of the Brookline club at a 
luncheon meeting. 
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Christmas 


REQUIEM FOR CHRISTMAS TREES 

FIREWORKS in January? As a safety project? That was 
the idea Dwayne Brown proposed to fellow members 
of the Dundee, Omaha club. And they went along with 
it. The project, named “Operation Skyblaze,” was de- 
vised as a safe way to rid the town of: scrawny, needle- 
shorn Christmas trees, which in previous years had lain 
in backyards until the snows melted, or were carted 
away by rubbish collectors. Either fate seemed an ig- 
nominious one for the heralds of yuletide. 

City park and fire departments gave the club a burn- 
ing site at the edge of town; through the press, radio, 
and TV, citizens were told where to dump their trees. 
In 1955, at the first Operation Skyblaze, 20,000 ever- 
greens were reduced to ashes (which the park depart- 
ment removed). In 1956, over-anxious youngsters lit a 
premature fire in the 15,000 stockpile, almost spoiling 
the show. But response to a last minute radio appeal 
brought 25,000 additional tree-bearers to the bonfire. 

Three other clubs were invited to take part in the 





(Above) Although he had artificial arms, one lad at the Christmas party of 


the Richmond, Virginia club asked for, and got, a football. 


project in 1957. North and Dundee challenged South 
and Downtown on a who-can-get-the-most-trees basis 
for a $150 prize. Two burning sites were set up and ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons watched as the last strands 
of tinsel on more than 70,000 trees dwindled to silver 
dust. For $75, the cost of the project to each of the four 
sponsoring clubs, Kiwanians put ‘on a colorful show, 
reduced fire hazards, and gave the trees an appropriate 
requiem. 


NO DARK, SECLUDED PLACE 

THANKS to the Kiwanis Club of Wheaton, Maryland, 
Hernando of “Pajama Game” fame and Santa Claus 
have something in common. They both are proprietors 
of “hideaways.” However, “Santa’s Hideaway” is located 
in the midst of a Christmas tree lot and is inhabited by 
Wheaton Kiwanians. 

Selling evergreens had been an annual project of the 
Wheaton club. Last year, however, it added a local radio 
station broadcasting truck to the tree lot, asked the 
Marines to do some pick-up work, and began collecting 
gifts for needy kids. The presents were secreted in a 
spot on the lot called “Santa’s Hideaway.” Teddy bears 
bikes, dolls, and snow suits, were part of the trove 
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(Right) Usually 
Santa Claus uses a sleigh and reindeer, but the Kiwanis Club of Louisville 
provided Santa with a red tractor due to lack of Snow on 


donated by citizens in response to a “North Pole” 
broadcast originating from the lot each day. Four truck- 
loads of goods were distributed by the club. 


GIFTS ARE FOR GIVING 
Eacu of the 250 residents of the Crawford County Home 
was given a special gift at the 29th annual Christmas 
party sponsored by Meadville, Pennsylvania Kiwanians. 
Daytona Beach club members distributed $1264 
worth of gifts to 32 families of needy children. .. . After 
the 92 Greenwood, Mississippi Kiwanians took turns 
tending Salvation Army kettles, they received their sev- 
enth plaque for outstanding service to the Army... . 
Auto-bound kids on holiday trips were given candy 
treats by members of the McPherson, Kansas club, who 
stopped traffic to play Santa. 


PROMISE TO CADETS 

THE KIWANIs cLuB of Colorado Springs made a promise 
to the United States Air Force Academy: When the 
grading and construction work on the main campus of 
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the ground. 





the Academy is completed, the club will plant an ever- 
green in a prominent spot on the grounds. The tree 
will become the Academy’s official Christmas tree— 
“an ever enduring expression of the high esteem in 
which the Air Force” is held by Kiwanis club members. 


VISIONS OF MORE THAN SUGAR PLUMS 

KIwANIs cLUB members have eliminated the danger of 
Christmas trees becoming extinct in the Port Hope, 
Ontario area. Ten acres of their 65-acre farm have al- 
ready been planted with Scotch pine and spruce. The 
club hopes to grow 55,000 trees in the next five years. 
... A letter opened at the Plainfield, New Jersey post 
office read: “Santa is going to be at our house with 
candy and toys and all. If you have a boy or girl, we 
would love to have them come and spend the afternoon 
with Santa. We will try and give them what they want 
for Christmas. Thank you, Santa, for being good to my 
sons years ago.” The post office made an accurate guess 
at Santa’s identity and forwarded the letter to the 
Kiwanis Club of Plainfield. . . . With the 19th annual 
sale of the Terre Haute Kiwanis Charity Newsy, mem- 
bers of the Terre Haute, Indiana club added almost 
$7000 to their youth work fund.... 
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Aids Day L957 


PANORAMA 
PreaNuTs and airplanes have always been a big part of 
all Kiwanis Kids’ Day celebrations. Such was also the 
case this year. Under the joint sponsorship of Kiwanis 
and the Air Force, Air Base Open Houses were held 
throughout North America. From Houston, Texas and 
Alexandria, Louisiana to Sherwood, Oregon and Fair- 
banks, Alaska runways were trod upon by the feet of 
countless youngsters 

In other towns, the peanut was king. When the sun 
rose in Chicago on September 27, it found Kiwanians 
already stationed on the street corners with hats on their 
head and peanuts in their hands. Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Kelligrews, Newfoundland also made use of the 
peanut to raise funds 

Though airplanes and peanuts were the most popular 
facets of Kids’ Day, they weren't the only form of enter- 
tainment or profit. Sponsoring movie showings was one 
way to make the kids happy. Kiwanis clubs in Arkansas 
City, Kansas; Downers Grove, Illinois; and Souris, 
Manitoba discovered that all you had to do was mention 
“free movies” casually, and hundreds of kids would 
converge on the theaters 

In San Gabriel, California, movies were provided on 





the bill of fare, and then the Kiwanians went one better 

they also sponsored bowling and roller skating for the 
youngsters. But all these activities were not entirely 
free to the kids; they were asked to bring (with Mom 
and Pop's permission, of course) old articles of outgrown 
clothing as admission charge. Two truck loads of cloth- 
ing were collected in this manner, and turned over to 
needy children through the local PTA Thrift Shop. 

The residents of Winchester, Virginia were enter- 
tained by a giant Kiwanis-sponsored parade, which 
started peacefully on the outskirts of town, continued 
noisily through the city streets, and ended with a grand 
finale in the town square, where prizes were awarded 
for the outstanding parade entries. A “king” and “queen” 
were also chosen. On the other side of the continent, a 
parade in Lemon Grove, California had the added 
attraction of kids dressed in costumes. The climax of 
their day’s program was a chariot race with the junior- 
grade Ben Hurs using golf carts as their chariots. 

One goup of children from the Bluegrass State went 
to Mammoth Cave. The Shawnee Club of Louisville had 


hired a bus to take 72 youngsters to see the largest cave 














in the. world, where they inspected first hand the vari- 
ous stalagmites, stalactites, and other underground for- 
mations. The Kiwanis Club of West Memphis, Arkansas 
took a group of kids on a hay ride, while clubs in Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida and Ferndale, Michigan each 
treated more than 1000 local youngsters to a day at a 
nearby amusement park. In East Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, the principle activity was a trip to Disneyland. 

The police in Picton, Ontario took time out from 
ticketing motorists long enough to give a group of young 
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velocipede enthusiasts at the Kiwanis-sponsored Bicycle 
Roadeo the third degree about bike safety. And in 
Creston, Iowa, a group of model airplane fans, calling 
themselves the “Prop Spinners,” inspected the life-size 
airplanes belonging to the Des Moines National Guard. 

Up in Lapeer, Michigan, Kiwanians conceived a new 
twist to the old policy of selling things to raise money. 
Not content with marketing peanuts or pancakes, the 
members obtained for themselves a collection of gallon 
jugs and filled them with good old apple cider. “Moon- 
shining is illegal in Michigan,” one of the members was 
heard to say. “But our cider is about the same proof as 
orange juice, and anyway, it’s for a good cause.” 


DAVID AND THE PEANUT 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE all over Canada and the United 
States, the term “Peanuts” brings to mind a comic strip 
about a boy named Charlie Brown, a dog named Snoopy, 
and several other blanket-hugging, Beethoven-loving 
inhabitants in a world of junior statesmen. To thousands 
of Kiwanis club members, peanuts means a method of 
raising funds to finance worthwhile projects. But to 
five-year-old David Rutkowski of Detroit, “peanuts” 
means a voice to talk with, legs to walk on, and the will 
to live. 

When the peanuts came into his life two years ago, 
David was three and had never taken a step. A cerebral 
palsy victim, he had been crippled since birth, and his 
mumbled speech was almost unintelligible to anyone 
but his own parents. 

David's father, a patrolman on the Detroit Police 
Force, couldn't afford to send him to a costly clinic for 
speech correction and muscular training, and his mother 
was sure he would never be able to attend school. It 
was then that the Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit came 
to David's rescue with their little bags of peanuts. The 
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club took on the obligation of financing daily treatment 
for the boy at the Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic. 

When Kiwanis Kids’ Day came in 1956, the members 
stationed themselves on downtown streets and sold bags 
of peanuts to raise money to buy expensive braces for 
David’s legs. They were good salesmen. The peanut 
business brought in enough to pay $1275 for David's 
treatment. 

With the aid of braces on his leg, David was soon 
walking and learning how to ride a bicycle. He pro- 
gressed to the point where he was finally able to stop 
his daily treatment at the clinic. This January, he will 
enter school. 

But the Kiwanians of Central Detroit are still in the 
peanut business. This fall they were again back at their 
old stands, selling peanuts to passers-by. David was 
cured, but there was still work to do. This year they 
were financing the treatment of two handicapped 
children. 





RED ALERT 

A RAID on MacDill Air Force Base by 30,000 invaders 
occurred early this fall, but the Department of Defense 
seemed to take it in stride, and to our knowledge nobody 
pushed any buttons starting mass retaliation. The inva- 
sion was accepted as normal for the season, since the 
so-called invaders were neither Communist trceops nor 
hoards of locusts. Rather, they were kids. The Kiwanis 
Clubs of Tampa, Florida and the members of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command stationed at MacDill, celebrating the 
Ninth Annual Kiwanis Kids’ Day, had invited all inter- 
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ested youngsters in the area to make an ins»ection tour. 

But thouch they might not have been as destructive as 
a flight of 'ocusts, they were no less hungry, as the Mess 
Officer at MacDill might well testify. He was responsible 
for filling the 30,000 hungry mouths, and though rein- 
forcements in the way of additional food supplies were 
needed several times, the mouths were properly filled 
in what was considered to be a modern miracle of supply. 

While they weren’t busy devouring hot dogs, soft 
drinks, and (of course) Kiwanis peanuts, the kids 
pushed, pulled, and dragged their leg-weary parents 
past rows of giant jet planes stacked on the runway 
apron. The Air Force thoughtfully had provided wooden 
stairways—ordinarily not standard aircraft equinment— 
so that Junior could climb in and out of cockpits, gun 
turrets, and bomb bays with only a minimum of damage 
to our first line of defense. 

If the active sport of airplane inspection wasn’t enough 
to satisfy the youngsters, there were other more seden- 
tary pursuits, such as watching movies or air demonstra- 
tions, to keep them from getting bored. Helicopters 
dipped low over the howling crowds in ground-air res- 
cues. Sirens screamed as fire trucks hurtled from one end 
of the runways to another to fight mock fires. Loud- 
speakers blared names of children who had strayed from 
their parents and parents who had strayed from their 
children. Jet engines whined as airplanes continually 
landed, took off, and thundered over the milling pack. 
Just when things seemed to have quieted down for a 
few minutes, a marching band would appear mysteriously 
from behind a hangar and the trombones and _ tubas 
would take over where the jet engines had left off. 

After the last tired but happy youngster had skipped 
off to be transported home by the fleet of buses that had 
waited outside the gate like unwanted intruders, and 
while the enlisted men were lining up for the inevitable 
police call, the members of the Kiwanis Clubs of Tampa 
and the sponsoring Air Base personnel limply shook 
hands and congratulated each other. It was a “mission 
accomplished.” 
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AL TOMATION 
(From page 20) 


especially entertaining and it is not 
very big. But it is one of the funda- 
mental works in the advanced 
theory behind the automation of the 
future 


Many countries will be watching 
to see if we will start thinking and 
this direction. Some of 
countries are still economi- 
cally retarded, but have no intention 
They know the 
standard of living we have achieved, 
and are determined to have it also. 
And they know that two nations, 
above all others, have the knowl- 
edge and resources that can guide 
them to economic improvement. 
One of these is Russia, the other is 
America 


acting in 
these 


of remaining so 


entirely possible that 
some of these countries could begin 
their industrial era directly with 
automation rather than having to 
reach it only after the prolonged 
and often grimy sojourn through 
mechanization that we in the West 
have experienced since the Indus- 


It seems 


trial 
will 


Revolution. But for this they 
need an immense amount of 
guidance. Russia seems willing to 
offer it. We feel it would be better 
for the world if it came from us. 
There has been a great deal of 
controversy over America’s foreign 
aid program. The controversy is not 
over how much money has been 
spent, but over how much good it 
has done. Without attempting here 
to judge so complex an issue, it still 
can be said that money, as such, 
does not accomplish’ everything. 
Automation, for example, is an ex- 
tremely expensive kind of tech- 
nology, but it has many of its roots 
in the lives of men who either 
thought little about money or simply 
had none—men like George Boole, 
Robert Hamilton, and Bernhard Rie- 
mann, who were mathematicians; 
and Charles Babbage, pioneer in- 
ventor of automatic computors. If 
Americans feel that they are putting 
too much cash into their foreign aid 
program, perhaps they ought to 
consider putting in increased tech- 
nological guidance, instead. In the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the little island of Great 





Britain sent forth from its univer- 
sities a host of well-trained admin- 
istrators throughout the world to 
sustain the fabric of its Empire. The 
Empire has almost disappeared, but 
many of its best achievements con- 
tinue. 


Ir seems now as if we must, in 
our turn, take up the work of em- 
pire building, but on a new plan. 
The new empire will be a subtler 
one than any that ever rose in his- 
tory; it will not be military, political, 
or overtly economic. Its legionnaires 
will be young, well-trained leaders, 
one of whose aims will be to help 
economically retarded countries 
come quickly into their inheritance. 
From those countries, too, will travel 
their own young leaders, to come as 
our guests—like the engineers from 
Tata steel mills in India, who are in 
the US today, studying America’s 
ways with steel. 

Out of an exchange of this kind, 
much accelerated from its present 
pace, can come a large measure of 
the harvest that automation, used 
with a humane regard, can bestow 
upon our race. THE END 





INFLATION MUDDLE 
(From page 33) 


they want to borrow money. The 3 
still quite high 
compared to those of the preceding 


per cent figure is 
this sense, it 
turn toward 
Moreover, the ulti- 
mate effect of the cut on the econ- 


two decades: and in 


does not represent a 


“cheap money.” 


omy will not be known for some 
time. Still, the theory behind the 
action appears to be this: that by 


making it less expensive for banks 
to borrow money from the Federal 
Reserve, the banks will be induced 
to look around for profitable invest- 
new pro- 
that can 


thus 
and 
check the recession 


ments, encouraging 


duction construction 
Does any of this mean, however, 
that the inflationary danger is over? 


The answer is that no one really 
knows. Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board officials join in saying 


The first is that “infla- 
tion, at least temporarily, has ceased 
to be the dominant factor in the 
economy.” The second is, that “in- 
flation is a continuing problem that 
And 
at the moment, both statements may 
be right. But, to say this still leaves 
the whole economic issue in doubt. 
Specifically, if there is a marked up- 
turn in production, does this mean 
that consumer prices will continue 
to rise even more? Has our economy 
arrived at a point where the old- 


two things 


you have to keep your eye on.” 


-.*» 
‘- 


time restraints of money and credit 
alone can no longer curb inflation, 
but can only bring about an indus- 
trial deflation inside a consumer 
price inflation? Is there no solution 
to the muddle? 

The answers commonly heard at 
the moment are only partial an- 
swers. One is that under duress we 
may have to adopt a system of selec- 
tive controls, however distasteful 
the prospect. A second is that we 
ought to study our tariff schedules 
carefully to see whether a lowering 
of import duties might not force 
down exorbitant domestic prices un- 
der the pressure of healthy foreign 
competition. A third is that the 
President should use the full power 
of his office to mobilize public 
opinion, and then bring it to bear 
on business and labor leaders so that 








“Well, so much for what 
you can afford—” 


they will not seek increases in the 
price of what each has to sell at the 
expense of the nation’s economic 
stability. A further proposal is that 
we should see whether our tax sys- 
tem can be used to maintain a better 
balance between expanding invest- 
ment and production on the one side, 
and expanding consumer purchasing 
power on the other. Finally, it is 
proposed that studies should be 
made to see whether a workable 
system of insurance can be devised 
and made available to the pensioners 
and the disabled, which would com- 
pensate them for losses in purchas- 
ing power due to inflationary causes. 

Anyway, whatever the theorizing, 
the truth of the matter here will 
have to await the character of the 
new federal budget, and what it 
points to by way of an expanded 
defense program, the projected new 
rate of government spending. and 
the tax rates or deficits all this im- 
plies. If there should be a sharp 
deflation, despite everything that is 
done to avert it, then the economic 
scales will shift in favor of those 
who live on annuities, insurance 
policies, pensions, and other forms 
of fixed income. Seen from a differ- 
ent standpoint, the shift will ad- 


versely effect businessmen, wage 
laborers, farmers, and the like. But 
in this case, our economy will 


merely be jumping from the side of 
one maladjustment to the side of 
another. THE END 
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WITH US TONIGHT 
(From page 36) 


sents the type of chairman who 
turns up so late at the meeting that 
the committee have no time to ex- 
plain to him properly what the 
meeting is about or who the speaker 
is. I noticed on this occasion that 
he introduced me very guardedly 
by name (from a little card) and 
said nothing about the Belgians, and 
nothing about my being (supposed 
to be) a humorist. This last was a 
great error. The audience, for want 
of guidance, remained very silent 
and decorous, and well behaved 
during my talk. Then, somehow, at 
the end, while someone was moving 
a vote of thanks, the chairman dis- 
covered his error. So he tried to 
make it good. Just as the audience 
were getting up to put on their 
wraps, he rose, knocked on his desk 
and said: 

“Just a minute, please, ladies and 
just a minute. I have 
just found out — I should have 
known it sooner, but I was late in 
coming to this meeting —that the 
speaker who has just addressed you 
has done so in behalf of the Belgian 
Relief Fund. I understand that he 
is a well-known Canadian humorist 
(ha! ha!) and I am sure that we 
have all been immensely amused 
(ha! ha!). He is giving his delight- 
ful talks (ha! ha!)—though I didn’t 
know this till just this minute—for 
the Belgian Relief Fund, and he is 
giving his services for nothing. I 
am sure when we realize this, we 
shall all feel that it has been well 
worth while to come. I am only 
sorry that we didn’t have a better 
turn-out tonight. But I can assure 
the speaker that if he will come 
again, we shall guarantee him a 
capacity audience. And I may say, 
that if there are any members of 
this association who have not paid 
their dollar this season, they can 
give it to either myself or to Mr. 
Sibley as they pass out.” 

With the amount of accumulated 
experience that I had behind me I 
was naturally interested during my 
lecture in England in the chairmen 
who were to introduce me. I can- 
not help but feel that I have ac- 
quired a fine taste in chairmen. I 


gentlemen, 





know them just as other experts 
know old furniture and Pekinese 
dogs. The witty chairman, the prosy 


solemn chairman,—I 
know them all. As soon as I shake 
hands with the chairman in the 
committee room I can tell exactly 
how he will act. 

There are certain types of chair- 
men who have so often been de- 


chairman, the 
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scribed and are so familiar that it 
is not worth while to linger on them. 
Everybody knows the chairman who 
says, “Now ladies and gentlemen, 
you have not come here to listen to 
me. So I will be very brief; in fact, 
I will confine my remarks to just 
one or two very short observations.” 
He then proceeds to make observa- 


tions for twenty-five minutes. At 
the end of it he remarks with 
charming simplicity, “Now I know 


that you are all impatient to hear 
the lecturer... .” 

And everybody knows the chair- 
man who comes to the meeting with 
a very imperfect knowledge of who 
or what the lecturer is, and is 
driven to introduce him by saying: 

“Our lecturer of the evening is 
widely recognized as one of the 
greatest authorities on,—on,—on his 
subject in the world today. He 
comes to us from,—from a great 
distance and I can assure him that 
it is a great pleasure to this audience 
to welcome a man who has done so 


much to,—to,—to advance the in- 
terests of,—of,—of everything as he 
has.” 

But this man, bad as he is, is 


not so bad as the chairman whose 
preparation for introducing’ the 
speaker has obviously been made 
at the eleventh hour. Just such a 
chairman it was my fate to strike 
in the form of a local alderman, 
built like an ox, in one of those 
small manufacturing places in the 
north of England where they grow 
men of this type and elect them into 
office. 

“T never saw the lecturer before,” 
he said, “but I’ve read his book.” 
(I have written nineteen books.) 
“The committee was good enough to 
send me over his book last night. I 
didn’t read it all but I took look 
at the preface and I can assure him 
that he is very welcome. I under- 
stand he comes from a college... .” 
Then he turned directly towards me 
and said in a loud voice, “What was 


the name of that college over there 
you said you came from?” 
“McGill,” I answered equally 


loudly. 

“He comes from McGill,” the 
chairman boomed out. “I never 
heard of McGill myself but I can 
assure him he’s welcome. He’s going 
to lecture to us on,—what did you 
say it was to be about?” 

“It’s a humorous lecture,” I said. 

“Ay, it’s to be a humorous lecture, 
ladies and gentlemen, and I'll ven- 
ture to say it will be a rare treat. 
I’m only sorry I can’t stay for it 
myself as I have to get back over 
to the Town Hall for a meeting. So 


(see WITH US TONIGHT page 74) 
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WITH US TONIGHT 
(From page 73) 


more I'll get off the 
platform and let the lecturer go on 


without ado 
with his humour.” 

A still more terrible type of chair- 
man is one whose mind is evidently 


preoccupied and_ disturbed’ with 
come local happening and who 
comes on to the platform with a 
face imprinted with distress. Be- 
fore introducing the lecturer he 
refers in moving tones to the local 
sorrow, whatever it is. As a prelude 
to a humorous lecture this is not 
May 

Such a chairman fell to my lot 


one night before a gloomy audience 
in a London suburb 

“As I look about this hall 
night,” he began in a doleful whine, 
“I see many empty seats.” Here he 
tifled a “Nor am I surprised 
that a many of 
hould prefer tonight to stay quietly 


to- 


sob 


great our people 
at home 

as to what he meant 
that 


must 


I had no clue 


I merely gathered some par- 


ticular sorrow have over- 
whelmed the town that day 

“To many it may seem hardly fit- 
that after the town 


sustained should 


loss oul 


ting 


has 


we come out 


here listen to a humorous lec-_ of 
ture 

“What's the trouble?” I whispered 
to a citizen sitting beside me on the 
platform. 

“Our oldest resident—” he whis- 
pered back—“he died this morning.” 

“How old?” 

“Ninety-four,” he whispered. a 

Meantime the chairman, with 
deep sobs in his voice, continued: 

“We debated in our committee 
whether or not we should have the 
Had it lecture of 
character our position it 
less difficult—” 


to 


to 
lecture been a 
another 
would have been 


have rounded out the century. 





the dead by giving a lecture thirty 


times. 

“We understand, though this we 
shall have an opportunity of testing 
for ourselves presently, 
Leacock’s lecture is not of a char- 
acter which—has not, so to speak, 
the kind of value—in short, is not 


that Mr. 


lecture of that class.” 


Here he paused and choked back 
a sob. 
“Had our poor friend been spared 


us for another six years he would 
But 


was not to be. For two or three 


years past he has noted that some- 


By this time I began to feel like how his strength was failing, that, 
a criminal. for some reason or other, he was no 
“The case would have been dif- longer what he had been. Last 
ferent had the lecture been one that month he began to droop. Last 


contained information, or that was 


inspired by some serious purpose, 
or that could have been of any pa 
benefit. But this is not so. We un- 


derstand that this lecture which Mr. 


Leacock has already given, I be- 
lieve, twenty or thirty times in 
England 


week he began to sink. Speech left 
him last Tuesday. This morning he 


ssed, and he has gone now, we 


trust, in safety to where there are 
no lectures.” 

The audience were now nearly in 
tears. 

The chairman made a visib'e ef- 


fort towards firmness and control. 


Here he turned to me with a look 
while the silent 
moved, all looked _ it 


of mild reproval 
audience, deeply 
at me as at a man who went around 


the country insulting the memory 


“But 


committee felt that in another sense 


arrangements. I 


yet,” he continued, “our 
was our duty to go on with our 
think, ladies and 


(see WITH US TONIGHT page 78) 
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1 “Charlie, this is Bob... 
I need some help 
with the program for 
i tomorrow’s meeting.” 
ric 
h- —_ 


ie 2 “The speaker I scheduled caught 
nt the flu and we need someone to take 
a~ his place, so I thought you...” 






jo 


l- 


st 
i! 


wad ii 










, 3 “You're going out of town?” 
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| 4“Hello, Fred. Bob talking. 
It’s about today’s meeting...” 














> . » 


BS ‘Well, it seems the Australian butterfly 
hunter, who was going to talk, 


can't quite make it, so 1 said to myself who 
else but good old Fred Schmertz...” 





6 “Operator, operator.... We've been cut off!” 








* a a 





7 ‘Hello, Rudy... Hahaha... Bob. 
Yeah... Hahahaha ... How's haha 
things? Still up to your old tricks?” 





8 ‘No, huh?” 
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58 Ore. 










9“Gee.... Hate to call Frank and 
tell him I’m stuck for a program.” 








10 “Could have biographical sketches 
ora panel discussion, but we've done that 
SO often, and we're all such lousy singers.” 














1 ‘‘Maybe the 
president has 
} some ideas.”’ 
12 “Hello, Frank... . I’m 
having trouble getting a 
¢ speaker. Can you think 
of some victim?...” 
14 “Now I AM stuck.” 
' 13 “WHO, ME?” 
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WITH US TONIGHT 


(From page 74) 
gentlemen, that the war has taught 
us all that it is always our duty to 
on,’ no matter how hard it 
may be, no matter with what reluc- 
tance we do it, and whatever be the 
difficulties and the dangers, we must 
carry on to the end: for after all 
there is an end and by resolution 
and patience we can reach 

“I will therefore invite Mr. Lea- 
cock to deliver to us his humorous 
lecture, the title of which I have 
forgotten, but I understand it to be 


‘carry 


the same lecture he has already 
given thirty or forty times in Eng- 
land.” 


But contrast with this melancholy 
man the genial and pleasing person 
who introduced me, all upside down, 
to a metropolitan audience. 

He was so brisk, so neat, 
of himself that it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that he could make any kind 
of mistake. I thought it unnecessary 
to coach him. He seemed absolutely 
all right 

“It’s a great pleasure,” 
with a charming easy appearance of 
being entirely at home on the plat- 
form,—“to welcome here tonight our 
distinguished Canadian fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. Learoyd”—he turned half 


ways towards me as he spoke with 


so sure 


-he said, 


a sort of gesture of welcome, ad- 
mirably executed. If only my name 
had been Learoyd instead of Lea- 


it would have been excellent. 
of us,” he con- 
awaited Mr. 


cock 

“There are many 
tinued, “who have 
Learoyd’s coming with the most 
pleasant anticipations. We seemed 
from his books to know him al- 
ready as any old friend. In fact I 
think I do not exaggerate when I 
tell Mr. Learoyd that his name in 
our city has long been a household 
word. I have very, very great pleas- 
ure, ladies and gentlemen, in intro- 
ducing to you, Mr. Learoyd.” 

As far as I know that chairman 
never knew his error. At the close 
of my lecture he said that he was 
sure that the audience “were deeply 
indebted to Mr. Learoyd,” and then 
with a few words of rapid, genial 
apology buzzed off, like a humming 
bird, to other avocations. But I 
have amply forgiven him: anything 
for kindness and geniality; it makes 
the whole of life smooth. If that 
chairman comes to my home 
town he is hereby invited to lunch 
or dine with me, as Mr. Learoyd or 
under any name that he selects. 

Such a man is, after all, in sharp 
the kind of chairman 
native sense of the 
ought to accompany 


ever 


contrast to 
who has no 
geniality that 





his office. There is, for example, 
type of man who thinks that the 
fitting way to introduce a lecturer 
is to say a few words about the 
finances of the society to which he 
is to lecture (for money) and about 
the difficulty of getting members to 
turn out to hear lecturers. 

Everybody has heard such a 
speech a dozen times. But it is the 
paid lecturer sitting on the plat- 
form who best appreciates it. It 
runs like this: 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, be- 
fore I invite the lecturer of the eve- 
ning to address. us there are a few 
words that I would like to say. 
There are a good many members 
who are in arrears. with their fees. 
I am aware that these are hard 
times and it is difficult to collect 
money but at the same time the 
members ought to remember that 
the expenses of thé society are very 
heavy. The fees that are asked by 
these lecturers, as I suppose you 
know have advanced very greatly in 
the last few years. In fact I may say 
that they are becoming almost pro- 
hibitive.” 

This discourse is pleasant hear- 
ing for the lecturer. He can see the 
members who have not yet paid 
their annual dues eyeing him with 
hatred. The chairman goes on: 

“Our finance committee were 
afraid at first that we could not 
afford to bring Mr. Leacock to our 
society. But fortunately through 
the personal generosity of two of 
our members who subscribed ten 
pounds each out of their own 
pockets we are able to raise the 
required sum.” 

(Applause: during which the lec- 
turer sits looking and feeling like 


the embodiment of the “required 
sum.” ) 
“Now, ladies and _ gentlemen,” 


continues the chairman, “what I feel 
is that when we have members in 
the society who are willing to make 
this sacrifice,—because it is a sacri- 





fice, ladies and gentlemen, — we 
ought to support them in every 
way. The members ought to think 


it their duty to turn out to the lec- 
tures. I know that it is not an easy 
thing to do. On a cold night, like 
this evening, it is hard, I admit, it 
is hard, to turn out from the comfort 
of one’s own fireside and come and 
listen to a lecture. But I think that 
the members should look at it not 
as a matter of personal comfort but 
as a matter of duty towards this 
society. We have managed to keep 
this society alive for fifteen years 
and, though I don’t say it in any 
spirit of boasting, it has not been an 


(see WITH US TONIGHT page 80) 
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the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also includes 
Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


With this book you learn: 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even 
where you and your wife can live pleasantly on $2.50 
a day each or less); 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 
the world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 
where you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if you 
searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by traveling 
around the country. But all these facts on little known 
beauty spots, American favorite retirement areas, and 
many undiscovered towns, cities, and regions, are yours 
for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply fill out coupon 
and mail today. 





AMERICA’S 50 BEST CITIES 
In which to retire 


Can you answer these questions about the U.S. A.? 

@ Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere 

in Florida’s cities? 

@ Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and 

concerts for $4.50? Where does a 10-acre retirement 

farm on the outskirts, operated with hired help, bring 
you all the income you need for retirement in comfort? 

@ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement 

jobs? For full-time jobs? Which Florida west coast 

city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of openings, 
the highest wages? 

America's 50 Best Cities in which to live, work and retire 
-Norman Ford’s huge new book—shows the retirement 

couple where living costs are less and there’s more to do 

every day of the year. You learn: 

—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where 
there’s plenty of warmth and sunshine all winter long. 

—which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire 
at modest cost and always meet new people. 

—which are the most desirable cities of all, which are the 
5 best small cities, which are the best cities in all the 
U. S. in which to live. 

—and if you’re too young to retire but want to live in a 
better climate, you even learn where you can find the 
best opportunities in Florida, California, Arizona and 
elsewhere in the U. S. for someone with your talents. 

To get all the information in this book, you’d travel for 

months, perhaps years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, 

hundreds of government officials, real estate men, business- 

nen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 100,000 

vords costs only $2. 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 
... at What Look Like Prewar Prices 


These are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


in Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, vou read of land para 
dises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists search for 
picturesque locations where cost are low!), of areas with almost a pertect climate 
vw With flowers on every side 
Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman whe 
had enough of crowds Here, too, are unspoiled seashors illages, tropies like island 
ind dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or acation at some 
tf the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar day And for 
soul measure you also read about the low cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico 
You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida retirement 
ind vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South 
ind East, Canada ind a dozen other areas which the crowds have not vet discovered 
@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach's yet costs 
an be two-thirds less 
@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or 
ir trip to get there) 
@ France's only remaining outposts in this part of the world —completely surrounded 
by Canadian territory or a Village more Seottish than Scotland or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S, 
@ That remarkable town where a fee of Se a day gives you an almost endless round 
tf barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, morgasbord dinners, 
and a fine arts program 
Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a different 
kind of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the rock-bottom prices 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures et it costs only $2 
EES ES AS AD OS ADD AD OE 
| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS | 
| 95 Prince St., Greenlawn (Long Island), N.Y, 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, money order) Please send 
me the books checked below, on a money back guarante if not satistied | 
| ) Norman Ford's Florida. $2. | 
1; Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. | 
1 2 America's 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work and retire. $2. | 
| (2 Off-the-Beaten Path. $2. | 
| — Special Offer: all four books above ($7 value) for $5. | 
Print Name | 
| Address | 
City and State | 
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WITH US TONIGHT 
(From page 78) 


easy thing to do. It has required a 
rood deal ol pretty hard spade work 
Well, ladies and 
men I didn’t 


to listen to me and per- 


by the committee 


gentle suppose you 
ome ner 
haps I said enough about our 
difficulties and troubles. So without 
more ado (this is always a favorite 
phrase with chairmen) Ill invite 
Mr. Leacock to address the society, 

oh, just a word before I sit down. 


Will all those who are leaving be- 


have 


fore the end of the lecture kindly 
go out through the side door and 
step as quietly as possible? Mr. 


Lea or k wr 
who is in the lecture 


that that introduc- 


Anybody 
business knows 


tion is far worse than being called 
Mi Learovd 
When any lecturer goes across to 


England from this side of the water 
there is naturally a tendency on the 
part of the chairman to play upon 
this fact. This is especially true in 
the case of a Canadian like myself 
The chairman feels that the moment 
is fitting for one of those great im- 
perial thoughts that bind the Brit- 
ish Empire together. But sometimes 
the the thought falls 
short of the full glory of the con- 


expression of 


ception 
Witness this (word fo1 
troduction that was used against me 


word) in- 


by a clerical chairman in a quiet 
spot in the south of England 
“Not so long ago, ladies and 


gentlemen,” said the vicar, “we used 


out to Canada _ various 
community to help 


We sent out 


to send 
classes of our 
build up that country 


laborers, 


our we sent out our 
scholars and professors. Indeed we 
even sent out our criminals And 
now, with a wave of his hand to- 


coming back.” 
An Eng- 
audience if not lit- 
and they are as polite as they 
They understood that I 
reformed 


wards me, “they are 
There was no laughter 
lish 


is nothing 


are literal. 


was a criminal and as 
such they gave me a hearty burst of 
applause 

But there is just one thing that I 


would like to chronicle here in favor 


of the chairman and in gratitude 
for his assistance. Even at his worst 
he is far better than having no 
chairman at all. Over in England 
a great many societies and public 
bodies have adopted the plan of 


“cutting out the chairman.” Weary- 
ing of his faults, they have forgot- 
the for his existence 
and undertaken to do without him. 
The result is ghastly. The lecturer 
steps up on to the platform alone 


ten reasons 


80 


and unaccompanied. There is a 
feeble ripple of applause; he makes 
his miserable bow and_ explains 
with as much enthusiasm as he can 
who he is. The atmosphere of the 
thing is so cold that an Arctic ex- 


pedition isn’t in it with it. I found 
also the further difficulty that in 
the absence of the chairman very 


often the audience, or a large part 
of it, doesn’t know who the lecturer 
is. On many occasions I received, on 
appearing, a wild burst of applause 
under the impression that I was 
somebody else. I have been mis- 
taken in this way for Mr. Briand, 


then Prime Minister of France, for 
Charlie Chaplin, for Mrs. Asquith, 
—but stop, I may get into a libel 
suit. All I mean is that without a 
chairman “we celebrities” get ter- 
ribly mixed up together. 

To one experience of my tour as 
a lecturer I shall always be able to 
look back with satisfaction. I nearly 
had the pleasure of killing a man 
with laughing: and this in the most 
literal sense. American lecturers 
have often dreamed of doing this. 
I nearly did it. The man in question 
was a comfortable apoplectic-look- 
ing man with the kind of merry 





800 BOXES OF CHARM SOAP 


SOLD IN 12 HOURS 


by KIWANIS CLUB OF 


| UNIONDALE, LONG ISLAND 


FOR A NET PROFIT OF $400 


In a recent fund-raising drive, selling famous Charm Soap right 


on the street, the Kiwanis Club of Uniondale made a clear profit of 


$400.00 in just 1% hours — and your club can do the same! 


Kiwanis Clubs throughout the country have netted thousands of dollars 
with the Packer’s Charm Soap Profit Plan. Whether you sell 
the popular 4-bar boxes of Charm Soap, the attractive Gift 


Boxes, the colorful Carousel Soap, or all three, the success of 


your fund raising projects will be assured. 





PACKER’S 
CAROUSEL SOAP 


fer childrer! 


A fascinating, gay box, containing 6 colorful 
bars of Packer’s Soap, each moulded with a 
different nursery rhyme character, plus a full 
color insert, ready for framing, illustrating 
the six characters and their rhymes. Ideal 
for children to give or receive. Soap is of the 
highest quality, fragrant and long-lasting. 


Sell each box for $1.50 — net 75¢ 
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rubicund face that is seen in coun- 
tries where they don’t have prohibi- 
tion. He was seated near the back 
of the hall and was laughing up- 
roariously. All of a sudden I real- 
ized that something was happening. 
The man had collapsed sideways on 
to the floor; a little group of men 


was handed to the chairman who 
then asked me to pause for a mo- 
ment in my lecture and stood up 
and asked, “Is there a doctor in the 
audience?” A _ doctor rose and 
silently went out. The lecture con- 
tinued; but there was no more 
laughter; my aim had now become 
to kill another of them and they 


gathered about him; they lifted him 
up and I could see them carrying 
him out, a silent and inert mass. As 
in duty bound I went right on with 
my lecture. But my heart beat high 
with satisfaction. I was sure that I 
had killed him. The reader may 
judge how high these hopes rose 
when a moment or two later a note 
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Famous Charm Soap has already proved its value as a fund 


raiser for hund 


PACKER’S 


‘harm Soap 


knew it. They were aware that if 
they started laughing they might 
die. In a few minutes a second note 


was handed to the chairman. 


announced very gravely, 


He 
“A second 


doctor is wanted.” The lecture went 
on in deeper silence than ever. All 


the audience were 






reds of Kiwanis Clubs. This Pleasantly 


scented, top quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 
guard against perspiration odors. Users like it immediately 
and add to your club’s profits through continuous reorders. 


Sell 4-bar boxes for $1.00 — net 50¢ 


boxed. Shampoo 


bottles ...contains 
hair shining clean 


one 6 oz. 
Soap. 


gift Box CS-6 


two 6 oz. squeeze bottles of 
Packer’s Charm Shampoo, plus six 
bars of Complexion Size Charm 
Soap. 


Sell each box for $3.00 — net $1.50 


For complete information and FREE 
sample, mail coupon today! 


PACKER’S 
| 
t BOXES 


Attractive popular assortments of 
Charm Soap and Charm Shampoo, 
colorfully and distinctively gift- 


convenient, unbreakable squeeze 


Girt Box CS-4 


of Packer’s Charm Sham- 
poo, plus 4 barsof Charm — 


Sell each box for $2.00 — net $1.00 


comes in 


lanolin to leave 
and manageable. 


squeeze bottle 


waiting for a 







1 
Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KD, Mystic, Conn. | 
GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's ! 
Carousel Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap ! 
Profit Plan, including sample box of Charm Soap, | 
for examination by our project committee. | 
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Attention of schabiaisahaininenpianesiiaaina isieabnonieansenai ! 
(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 1 








third announcement. It came. A new 
message was handed to the chair- 
man. He rose and said, “If Mr. 
Murchison, the undertaker, is in the 
audience, will he kindly step out- 
side.” 

That man, I regret to say, got well. 
Disappointing though it is to read it, 





back 
morning from London a telegram of 
inquiry (I did it in reality so as to 
have a proper proof of his death) 


recovered. I sent next 


he 


and received the answer, “Patient 
doing well; is sitting up in bed and 
reading Lord Haldane’s Relativity; 
no danger of relapse.” THE END 





BANANA REPUBLICS 


(From page 52) 


no Spanish, only a calypso English. 
There are drowsy villages accessible 
by jeep, though seldom visited, 
where townspeople never see a doc- 
tor from cradle to grave, and ask a 
traveller such questions as, “Are 
there really cities so big that trains 
are needed for travel within them? 
How many thousand feet high is the 
tallest building in Washington? Is 
it true that American women go out 
unchaperoned?” 

Everywhere but in Costa Rica— 
where Indians were displaced more 
thoroughly than in New England— 
there are mixed-breed mestizos and 
ladinos of many shades and tastes; 
they comprise 70 per cent of the 
population. And, of course, there 
are the full-blooded Indians, two 
million of them. These are much as 
Coronado left them in 1536 and 
Joseph Conrad described them in 
1904: “Suffering and mute, waiting 


(see BANANA REPUBLICS page 82) 
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-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid bock. Size 8” «x 13”. 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. "‘“MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each 2.45 
Lots of 26-50, each 2.40 
Lots over 50, each 2.35 


Add 40¢ postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 
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RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 


income, active market you are seeking. 


TEXAS 
RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


the world's finest 
PALM CITY KIWANIS CLUB 
McAllen, Texas 


P.O. Box 547 





EAR AND NOSTRIL 
HAIR TRIMMER for 
perfect grooming! 











Precision tooled, sharp 
yet safe and easy to use 
A simple twist and unsightly 






BANANA REPUBLICS 
(From page 81) 


for the future in a pathetic immobil- 
ity of patience.” 

Marketplaces thronged with 
silent Indians from a dozen tribes, 
each with distinctive hats and habili- 
ments copied from something bright 
that came off a galleon in the 16th 
In the mountains, Indians 


are 


century 
speak peculiar pre-Conquest dialects 


of Quiche. In the hothouse dark- 


ness of the rain forests, they still 
talk a Mayan tongue, though the 
idols and monuments sticking up 


through the jungle rot have been 

nameless for two thousand years. 
Latin America shows you the old 

Empire in its final 


The conquistadors’ 


Spanish stages 
of dissolution. 
original crime haunts this continent 
like a curse. Their heavy stone- 
work of bridges and _ cathedrals 
their callous 
The peasantry they 


memorializes use of 


tribute labor. 
subjugated has never since gotten 
The smiling 
perfidy and general moral sloppiness 
that in Latin 
America today is traceable, I think, 
to the generations when its people 


its face out of the mud 


taints lower-class life 


were serfs 

Moreover, the legends of 
the Viceroyalty and the Inquisition 
have kept the republics Balkanized. 
Despite a language and 
people in Latin America 
feel that reunion under a 
central discipline would be a fate 
than death. They have en- 
dured decades of military rule, in- 
belaboring 


mere 


common 
culture, 


seem to 
worse 
and 


termittent violence, 


by bossy foreigners—and apparently 
are resigned to decades more. 
Consequently, O. Henry’s tales of 
the funny land of palms and revolu- 
tions would not need much updating 


now. Last year Honduras had its 
118th and 119th presidents in 127 
years. Central Americans think of 


themselves as revolutionary people, 
but if revolution means a basic and 
abrupt break with the past, then 
they almost never undergo the real 
thing. Regimes come and go, presi- 
dents flee or are murdered, but al- 
ways the Army is in charge. The 
title of general is passe, but numer- 
ous colonels in bemedalled uniforms 
swagger in and out of government 
buildings. , Everywhere truckloads 
of ragged soldiers roar along the 
dusty roads. Policemen with weap- 
ons dangling all over them lounge 
in the city plazas. Prisons are 
populous with men whose only crime 
was political opposition. Congresses 
are compliant. Somewhere in the 
background is The Man—a president 
or president-maker of uncanny 
omniscience, seldom seen, seldom 
mentioned by name, yet touching 
everything. Everyone fears him. 
He himself, knowing the fate of 
presidents, is always afraid. 


A visit to The Man can perhaps be 
arranged through the US embassy 
and is worth essaying if you have a 
taste for theatrics. Regardless of 
the nation, the setting is much the 
same. Probably you and your escort 
enter the historic Palacio Nacional 
with its pockmarked bulletproof 
shutters, and climb a great staircase 












hairs are clipped away. Stain- 
less tee! rotating § cutting 
shaft, resists corrosion. You 


must be 
money back 
Cc. FAMPET MFG. INC. 
1126 Grove St, IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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ril 
never 
forget 


ry. 

= HOLIDAY SEASON frequently 
brings on feelings of nostalgia, and 
we are invariably prompted to 
reminisce about holiday seasons of 
years gone by. Each Christmas, my 
mind wanders back to December of 
1927, when the Kiwanis Club of East 
Cleveland was holding its annual 
Christmas party for underprivileged 
children. 

There were toys for all, and games 
to play, and everyone was having a 
wonderful time—that is, everyone 
except for one little fellow who sat 
by himself in a corner, too shy to 
join the festivities. Noticing his 





aloofness, several Kiwanians went 
over to talk to the boy and finally 
got him to participate in the games. 
Soon he was having more fun than 
anyone else. 

When Santa Claus made his tri- 
umphant entrance toward the end of 
the evening, all of the boys lined up 
to tell Santa what they wanted for 
Christmas. First in line was the 
boy who had before been too shy to 
do anything but mope in the corner. 
Santa Claus beamed down from 
beneath his whiskers at the boy and 
asked: “What do you want to be 
when you grow up?” 

“A Kiwanian,” the boy answered, 
and everyone applauded. 

I often am reminded of that 
Christmas party as I rise to preside 
at meetings of the East Cleveland 
club. For I was the boy. 


James E. Bateman 
President 
Kiwanis Club of East Cleveland 
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You go 
unmarked 
studies 


lanked by machine guns. 
down a corridor to an 
door. A soldier outside it 
your written pass, and gives a code 
rap on the door. It opens a crack. 
Within is an officer with a burp gun 
cradled in his elbow. After a parley 
he admits you. 

You find yourself in a crowded 
anteroom about as large as a basket- 
ball court, but oddly shaped, with 
wings, recesses, pillars and galleries. 
It would be ideal for a game of cops- 
and-robbers. Standing about are 
sleek military officers in tailored 
khaki and leather, with automatics 
chained to their belts and jutting 
from their pockets. On a hat rack 
in the corner, four burp guns hang. 
Visitors sit in small whispering 
groups. 

The room has several doors, with 
no lettering to indicate which is The 
Man’s. But suddenly you see which 
it is. A great clang .reverberates 
through the anteroom, and instantly 
an officer standing by one of the 
doors flings it open and bows out a 
In a moment another visitor 
is led in the same door. At short 
intervals The Man’s callers come 
and go through this doorway, with 
each departure heralded by the 
minatory clang. 

When your turn comes you have a 
few minutes face to face with the 
country’s commandant, alone in a 
cool dim room, but always with the 
desk between you and him. At the 
instant your audience is over the 
bell resounds and the door crashes 
open; you realize that The Man 
must have touched a signal button 
with his foot. 

Distinguished military politicians 


visitor. 


and conspirators wax wealthy in 
these countries. Their rivals see 
nothing wrong with this. As one of 


them explained to me: “The whole 
idea of life is to climb to a position 
where you can do whatever you 
want. You try to become like Hitler, 
or Stalin, the Chinese warlords, the 
Middle European’ bosses, Frank 
Costello, Huey Long—every strong 
man. American movie stars take 
money for endorsing a tooth paste; 
athletic champions take money for 
endorsing a beer. Why shouldn't a 
politico take money for endorsing a 
corporation?” 

Yet the average lowly Central 
American is not acquisitive. One 
taxi driver pursued me into a hotel 
to refund a dollar I overpaid him by 
mistake. Once I gave a porter some 
money with which to buy stamps 
and send a registered letter to me; 
when he returned with the registry 
receipt he said, “You gave me too 


(see BANANA REPUBLICS page 84) 
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GUARANTEE: Our Mail Order customers get only AAI SOLID pecan meat. #2, #3 and #4 grades 
sold to jobbers at competitive prices in advance on contract. 


Why buy old stale pecans when you can buy 


FRESH PECANS 


Direct from the Growers and Packers of the DEEP SOUTH. 


Excellent GIFTS, Money Raiser 
THRIFT BOX—2= Jumbo Halves 


FANCY GIFT ROUND PLASTIC BOX—2% Jumbo Halves 
FAMILY BOX—22 Broken Halves and Pieces 
COLORFUL MEXICAN FIESTA BASKET—5H Whole Pecans 


CARTON—5X Whole Pecans 
CARTON—l0X% Whole Pecans 


ECONOMY CELLOPHANE BAGS 


For Group Buyers and Money Raisers 


Large Mammoth Whole Halves 


25—I< Bags $37.50 
50—ix Bags 74.00 
100—izt Bags 146.00 


All prices prepaid. Remittance with order. Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. These are 
reduced prices and no rebate given on previous prices as pecans and orders are processed as 


received. 


Send us your Gift List, and cards, and we will ship direct. 
RUSH order today before this new crop is exhausted. 


DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO., DEPT. 


1957 CROP 


for Groups and home use. 


ed 


S383es 


Broken Halves & Pieces 


25—IX Bags $35.00 
50—Iizx Bags 69.00 
100—I Bags 136.00 


DSK BILOXI, MISS. 
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$7. 


WANIS DOOR KNOCKER 


Made of solid bronze 
for lasting beauty. The 
decorative and unique 
design of cord and 
tassle signifies a fam- 
ily bound in unity. Ex- 
cellent gift for your 
most discriminating 
friends. Send check or 
money order to: 





postpaid Dorchester 25, Mass. 





Honor Your | 
Club President 
with this Gavel 


of select hardwoods from 
“Terra Rubra,” the birthplace 
of Francis Scott Key. It is the 
exact style and size of the gavel 





Made 


used at the First Continental 
PRIMITIVE pager 9 By rubbed. per 
; | ing plate or engraving wil 
ea METAL CRAFT Kiwanis president pin attached, 
x 71/4" P.O. Box 112 $10.00 Gavel sent on approval. Order 
95 Uphams Corner Station post- from Kiwanis Club of Taney- 
paid town, Inc., Taneytown, Mary- 


land. 








“Quarter of a Million Leaders 


That’s the audience you reach through the pages of 


The 
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Year Round Living In Florida 


Vacation and living costs are really 
low for reg‘lar folks who enjoy 
life in Martin County. Senior citi- 
zens feel at home in coastal, river 
and inland towns; living is unhur- 
ried, down-to-earth and relaxing. 
Low cost homes and land, salt 
and fresh water fishing right at 
home and healthful sunny climate 
make Martin County attractive to 
the young and not-so-young alike. 


Send for 


FREE 


MARTIN COUNTY 


After you've 


want 
‘round. 


you'll 
year 


ing light 
fering 
time jobs for 





Retirement Facts 
& Pictorial Book 
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Advertising Commission Rw a 
Box 686-K Stuart, Florida = 
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Come To Visit 
Come Back To Live In 
MARTIN COUNTY, FLA. 


County while on vacation, 
to live here the 


a way of life, but your home 
also will be close to expand- 
industry areas of- 
future 


+ you've always wanted. Plan to visit us this 






enjoyed Martin 


Goin’ fishin’ is 


part and full 
skilled workers. 


towns and 
retirees . . . as 
well as the quietly secluded estates and rich 


You'll like the cheerful resort 


clusters of modest-income 


inland ranch and farmlands. Florida’s finest 
mobile home parks, seashore cottage colonies 
and waterfront homesites add to the life 


winter or next summer for a real taste of 


Martin County Magic. 
LOW COST RETIREMENT LIVING 
For The Rest’ Of Your Life! 
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People 60 to 80. 
Tear Out This Ad 


and mail it today to find out how 
till apply for a $1,000 regular 
life 


old line legal reserve insurance 


You may handle the entire transac- 


direct by mail with OLD AMERI- 


tion 


CAN of KANSAS CITY. There is no 
obligation of any kind. And no one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age, and complete 
information will be sent by return 
mail. Just address Old American Ins. 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L124M, Kansas 


City, Missouri 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian Nationa! and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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WASHINGTON DC. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
ontgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 











OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


"Where Courtesy Creates 
a Friendly Welcome" 
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BANANA REPUBLICS 
(From page 83) 


much, senor. Here are 30 centavos 
left over.” Apparently he hadn't 
dreamed that the extra 30 cents was 
to be his tip. 

For as little as $50 you can charter 
a light plane and do some exploring. 
Central America is the most air- 
minded region in the world. People 
who have never ridden in an auto, 
and never seen a train, happily em- 
bark in air-borne crates to go from 
to village over big moun- 
tains and jungles. Any 
pasture can be a landing strip. If 
you wish to worm your way deeper, 
a few dollars will charter a mule or 
a rough-hewn pirogue with out- 
board motor plus guide. The farther 
you go from the cities, the more you 
will like the people. Of all the 
Central Americans I met, I remem- 
ber most fondly two strapping boys 
in a village on the Rio Dulce. 

The first boy met me at the dock 
and carried my bags to the “hotel”— 
a large wooden shed, the other half 
of which was the village movie 
theater. The town was just a cluster 
of palm-roofed shacks. It had no 
sidewalks. But it had movies every 
Friday, when a launch came up the 
river with cans of film made in Mex- 
ico. Naturally, everyone who could 
spare 50 cents for a ticket went to 
the movies Friday night. The boy 
who carried my gear explained this 
to me, for I happened to arrive Fri- 
day afternoon. He stipulated that 
25 cents was all he could honorably 
accept for carrying my bags to the 
hotel; but would I not pay him an- 
other 25 cents—now, in advance— 
for carrying them back to the dock 
next morning? 

I gave him the 50 cents as a con- 
tribution to Pan-American friend- 
ship. I planned to leave before 
dawn the next morning, and had no 
hope of seeing him so early. But 
when I stepped from the shed at 4:30 
a.m., he was waiting in the darkness. 
I tried to give him more money, but 
he declined. “You have already 
paid me,” he said. 


village 
roadless 


Tue seconp soy chatted with me 
outside the movie on Friday night. 


He had money but didn’t buy a 
ticket. He was eager to practice his 
English on me, and told me the 


story of his life. At the age of 11 
he had left the village to see the 
world. Working as bellboy in a 
Guatemala City hotel, he earned 
enough to take singing and dancing 
lessons. In his teens he put him- 
self through five countries, singing 
for pennies on street corners. Finally 


he got to Mexico and won bit parts 
in two movies there. 

Now, at 21, he was home after ten 
years’ absence to see his mother. 
He would move on soon, this time to 
South America. But he owned two 
books in English—a biography of 
Alexander Hamilton and a book of 
etiquette—and had picked up the 
language through two years’ study 
of them. “All this time I save my 
money,” he told me. “In few years 
more, it will be $140. Then I can 
go to Hollywood.” His name was 
Thomas Leivas. Some day, I hope, 
we shall see him in the movies. 

Many Central Americans have a 
deep awe and respect for the Col- 
ossus of the ‘North. Their few public 
schools are commonly named after 
John Dewey, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
or Dwight D. Eisenhower. This 
spirit is carefully fostered by our 
embassy personnel, who behave as 
if they were running for office when- 
ever they drive a jeep through a 
village: they smile right and left, 
wave winsomely, and call out to 
everyone they see. 

A more concrete and costly good- 
will campaign is evident wherever 
United Fruit’s 82,000 employees are 
at work. Its hundreds of farm camps 
look like parks, provide free schools 
and dispensaries, and offer recrea- 
tional facilities for workers. 

Even beyond its own holdings, it 
has installed street lights and black- 
top roads, and built an agricultural 
school in Honduras. And it now 
looks after its retired workers, who 
can stay on rent-free in company 
cottages and draw pensions, or can 
live in company rest homes. All 
this is a drastic change from a few 
decades ago, when the company 
used to rip up the railroad tracks, 
abandon a settlement, and leave as 
soon as the land was farmed out. 

On the average, United Fruit pays 
a worker nine times as much as 
other employers do. Yet labor unions 
ignore less paternalistic companies 
and devote themselves to rousting 
United Fruit. Its camps, isolated in 
the jungle, are targets not only of 
strike agitation but of well-planned 
guerrilla harrassment. Masked bands 
raid and loot the company stores 
systematically, vanishing into the 
hot stillness before help can come. 
In one Honduras division there are 
15 robberies per month. Whether, 
as the company suspects, an under- 
ground. Communist movement is 
responsible, or whether the attacks 
are merely manifestations of an un- 
willingness by Central Americans 
to forget past grievances, is yet to 
be determined conclusively. 

As a tourist, you may learn not 
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to take friendliness at face value 
in Central American capitals. The 
smiling hotel clerk and the chatty 
telephone girl are quite likely to be 
police informers. If you want the 
titillation of being shadowed, and of 
having your baggage searched in 
your absence, you need only drop a 
few cryptic remarks or do a little 
ostentatious loitering near the fed- 
eral prison (which is conveniently 
located downtown). As for social 
engagements with the elite, they are 
tricky. A letter from your banker 
at home to his Central American 
correspondents may get you intro- 
duced to an aristocrat who will greet 
you charmingly and invite you any- 
where without meaning a word of it. 
One Salvadorean bank president an- 
nounced that he would take the day 
off and drive me around the coun- 
try. “Wait at your hotel,” he said, 
“and I'll pick you up in half an 
hour.” Although I waited all day, 
he neither appeared nor telephoned. 
Several other fast friends suggested 
I meet them for lunch or dinner, but 
they neglected to show up. 

Some of our own countrymen are 
just as nonchalant when they get 
attuned to the manana ways. The 
information officer of a US embassy 
urged me to accompany him and the 
ambassador on a three-day trip to 
the interior, and I trustingly made 
the necessary complicated prepara- 
tions. After waiting at the appointed 
rendezvous for two hours I phoned 
the embassy and was told that the 
ambassadorial party had departed 
an hour ago. I left word for the 
information officer that I called, but 
I never heard from him again. 

Such experiences set me wonder- 
ing whether I was the victim of a 
conspiracy, or of halitosis. But then 
I spent a forenoon with a wealthy 
Costa Rican who pressed me to stay 
with him for the rest of the day. I 
had to decline because, as I ex- 
plained, I’d promised to lunch with 
other acquaintances. He was as- 
tounded. “Aren’t you enjoying this 
more?” he demanded. “Why not 
just say the devil with those other 
people?” Obviously he would have 
done so in my place. 


Ow Bavance, there is much more to 
like than to dislike in Central Amer- 
ica. The scenery is fantastic. The 
sunshine is slumbrous or stimulat- 
ing according to the altitude. The 
people, though quite different from 
those in your home state, or pro- 
vince, are often better and seldom 
worse. Central America is the last, 
fading Wild West of our hemisphere. 
See it now, if you want something 
to tell your grandchildren. THE END 
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a you still the same vigorous, 

v4 first fell in | vith? Does she still find you as wonderful 
and exciting as before? If your wife is like 

admires a man who is really alive — bursting 

energy a man she can ck pt nd on! No one 


uthful vigor forever, 
id before your time 
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run down, your « 


deficiency r your diet. Prove to yourself FREE how it may 
be possib r for you to recharge your body with Vitasafe High- 
Potency apsules. Take advantage of this offer today! 


FREE 30 DAYS SUPPLY High- Potency Capsules 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expenses 


Safe nutritional formula containing 27 
Inositol, Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 


you wish —at the low price of only $2.78 per 


Choline, 
Send for this FREE 30-day supply of cap- 
to discover how much healthier and 
peppier you may feel! You will also receive 
details regarding the benefits of an amazing 
Plan that provides you regularly with all the 
vitamins and minerals you need. You are 


under no obligation to buy anything! If after 


taking your free 
SPECIAL FORMULA FOR | Cay ules for 21 
WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE 


days you are not 
also suffer 
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with your free 
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ELROPEAN ADVENTURE 


(From page 55) 

told that only three hours before, a 
Czech attempting to escape had 
been machine gunned to death only 
a few feet from the place where 
we were standing. The guards who 
had killed him were still looking 
down on us from a huge tower 

taking pictures of these odd capital- 
istic sightseers through telephoto 


lenses. Those of us who pass so easily 
to and from Canada and the United 
States find it hard to realize that this 
sort of thing could exist 

Next, 
miles behind 
Berlin, a city 


100 
into 


by 
Curtain 
divided 


journeyed ail 
the 


not 


we 
Iron 


only in 


two, but also shaped like a dough- 
nut—-with a hole in the center. That 
hole is rubble. Artists may struggle 
at their drawing boards for centuries 
trying to conceive memorials to 
symbolize the futility of war, but 
they cannot come close to what is 


the 
them all 


most poignant war memorial of 
the untouched devastation 
in the center of this great city. No 
people live within this area that 
housed the government of Hitler’s 
once mighty Nazi state. The only ac- 
tivity is the occasional olive-drab 


proven ingredients: 


she 
with pep and 
expects a man 





Glutamic Acid, 


xonth (a 45°4 saving). To get your free 
0-day supply and a guaranteed opportunity 
f savings on vitamins, mail coupon today! 


©1957 VITASAFE CORP. 
43 West 6lst St., New York 23, N. Y. 


; VITASAFE CORP. 

: 43 West 61st St., New York 23, WN. Y. 
Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in 
t! publication, 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 


© Woman's Formula 











C—) Man's Formula 

| ENCLOSE 25¢ per package for packing and postage 
Nome. 

Address 


City .Tone.. 
‘one. trial ‘supply per person 

IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
(Canadian Formula adj usted to loc al conditions.) 
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US Army sightseeing bus that daily 
takes tourists past the  bullet- 
scarred walls to visit the East sector. 

We went on one of these buses, 
and it was an experience I shall not 
forget. From the moment you 
leave the West sector, passing the 
youthful East German Polizei and 
the signs in four languages announc- 


soon 


ing “you are now entering the demo- 
cratic sector,” it is like stepping into 
a fog. In West Berlin, men and 
women sit in the sidewalk cafes 


along Kurfiirstendamm Strasse (or 
the “Koo-damm,” as it is affec- 
tionately called by Americans sta- 
tioned in that city), sipping their 
glasses of Weisse mit Schuss amidst 
a colorful gaiety that rivals even 
Paris’ Champs-Elysées; but on the 
other side of the city everything is 
shades of black and gray. There are 
no electric signs. The grocery stores 
exhibit few fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, but only a few unappealing 
carrots and potatoes. The people have 
no sprightly walk, but trudge, grim 
and serious, along the streets. Com- 
pared to the hordes of Volkswagens 
that harrass pedestrians in West 
Berlin, our bus encountered almost 
no vehicle traffic. We stopped at the 


Garden of Remembrance, a huge 


cemetery commemorating the mem- 
ory of the Russians who died in the 
Battle of Berlin. It had been con- 
structed after the war at a cost of 
$2,000,000 to the German people. 
We walked by five huge rectangular 
plots of grass, each containing the 


bodies of 400 Russian soldiers. In 
one hill, topped by a huge statue 
of a Russian soldier, crushing a 
German swastika with his sword, 


were buried 2000 more bodies. Five 
solitary set aside for 
the bodies of special “Heroes of the 
Soviet Union,” who ranged in rank 
from Private to General. It seemed 
somehow ironic that the highest 
honor paid by the Russian govern- 
ment was to allow their heroes a 
non-Communistic burial. 


graves were 


Leaving the Garden of Remem- 
brance, we passed the newly con- 
structed buildings along Stalinallee, 
which are merely window-dressing 
for the ruins that existed im- 
mediately behind them. Once back 
in the Western sector we made one 
more stop at the Russian War me- 
morial in the British Zone, which was 
guarded by two fierce young Rus- 
sian privates. Tongue-in-cheek, the 
guide explained that there were two 
guards, so that if one tries to escape 
to the West the other can shoot him. 
encountered 


Ty ° 
Wane mw Berlin, 


we 


many people. I talked to the men 
who broadcast over the RIAS net- 
work to the people of Eastern 


Germany. I met with Willie Brandt, 
the mayor of West Berlin, and saw 
the Freedom Scroll and the signa- 
tures of 16 million American people 
who had contributed to the making 
and giving of the Freedom Bell to 


Germany. I spoke with many who 
had been on the other side of 
the Iron, Curtain and who had 
chosen to risk death in trying 
to escape rather than to spend a 
lifetime under the Communist 
regime. 

As we left Berlin for a visit to 


Nato Headquarters in Paris before 
heading home, I thought back to the 


many experiences of my _ ten-day 
trip. I would certainly not forget 
them soon. 

And perhaps the most vivid of 


those experiences was the one that 
occurred on the very first day we 
landed in Munich, and were enter- 
tained in a little German gasthaus 
by a Polish refugee orchestra and a 
Hungarian refugee choir, who sang 
with heavy accent: “God bless 
America, land that I love. Stand be- 
side her, and guide her through the 
night with the light from above.” It 
was indeed a memorable end to a 
memorable trip. THE END 
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THE NEW SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Look at these PACEMAKER features! 


Visit vour local Smith-Corona dealer today, and have 


him show you the new Pacemaker — biggest big type- 
writer bargain ever! Notice its rugged, all-around steel 
{ frame construction. Feast your eyes on its beautiful, mod- 


ern design. Try tor a moment its light, comfortable touch, 
See its speedy, efficient action. All of these features com- 
bine in the new Pacemaker to bring you clear, clean, 
crisp corresponden e even at the hands ot Mexpel ienced 
| or part-time typists. And one of the finest features ol the 
new Smith-Corona Pacemaker is its low, low, /ow price. 


Drop in for a dramatic demonstration today! 


Quickset Margins — Quickly set with a flick of the finger! 
Flick-Set Tabulation — Set or clear stops easily, instantly! 
Customstyled Keyboard — Speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Half-Spacing — Easiest, simplest method of error control! 


Full-Width Tabulation — Saves you time in correspondence! 


SMITH-CORONA 


SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 
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Get These Advantages In A Home That is 
SPECIAL-BUILT Just For You. 


SPECIAL for 
you—is one of life's greatest thrills and comforts. We 
believe a custom built home is BETTER and that you 


Living in a home that is custom built 


will prefer such a home over any other. That is why we 
have over 1000 different plans from which to give you 


the widest possible choice 


The purpose of Garlinghouse Home Plan Books is to 
help you find the home you want, then saving you time 
and money in building it. Order several of these big 
beautiful books now — or get the complete set (see 
Builders Special) and see a// Garlinghouse plans. See 
the large exterior pictures, easy-to-read floor plans and 
over-all descriptions of all types and sizes of homes. 


Find the home you want this easy way. 


Your Best Investment When Building 


Complete building plan sets are available for every 


design shown in our books—at Low Cost. These plan 


sets include working plans, lumber and mill lists, 24 page 
specification and contract form that protects you. The 
moderate price of these plan sets is your hest investment 
when building, because both you and your contractor 
know in advance what you are getting, thus avoiding 
mistakes and misunderstandings 

FAST SERVICE—NO WAITING! Plan orders are 
mailed to vou within 24 hours after received and you are 


ready to accept bids, arrange financing and start building. 


Order your books today — from America’s oldest and 


largest Home Plan Service. 


USE HANDY ORDER FORM BELOW! 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


Garlinghouse Bidg., Dept. K-18 
Enclosed is $ 


Topeka, Kansas 


C) Cape Cod G Colonial 
Homes 


Deluxe Small Homes 


[) Rench ond Suburban 
Choice Selected Homes 
Homes in Brick 
Successful Fireplaces [) New Small Homes 

All-American Homes 


Sunshine Homes 


Plans for New Homes 
New Brick Homes 


America’s Best Lawn and Carden Ideas 


Nome 


Address 
City State 
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cosh, check, or money order for books as checked, 
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RANCH AND SUBURBAN 

125 very popular ranch-type designs — both 
conventional and contemporary. Suitable for 
town and country. Many in color. 50c 


CHOICE SELECTED HOMES 

82 designs featuring 12 new split-levels. 
Various styles in 2 and 3 bedroom sizes. 
32 in color. , hasten cinclcee 


HOMES IN BRICK 

114 designs of medium and large homes. 
includes color section of ranch styles in 
brick, stone and frame. $1. 


SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 


200 pictures, outdoor (patio) and indoor 
types including correct construction detail. 
Reliable, authentic, information. Sc 


ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 


3rd edition—featuring 120 different designs 
in varied types of construction. 64 in full 
color. ; 50c 


58 appealing designs, pleasantly styled. 2 
and 3 bedroom sizes. Many without base- 
ments. ; 50c 


AMERICA’S BEST 


2nd edition. Over 120 outstanding designs. 
All styles 2 and 3 bedrooms. 64 in full 
color. 50c 


CAPE COD & COLONIAL HOMES 


A very fine selection—perhaps our finest. 
All types, Cape Cod, Southern, New England, 
1% and 2 stories—2 to 4 bedrooms. 50c 


DELUXE SMALL HOMES 


Our 6th edition and largest selection of fin- 
est, modern designs. All time-tested for 


popularity. 1 to 3 bedrooms. 64 in full 
: 50c 


color. 


All Books Mailed Postpaid 
in U.S.A. and Canada 


Duplex Designs 


Kamp Koabins G Wee 
Homes 


New American Homes 
Blue Ribbon Homes 

Split Level Homes 

Builders Special—18 Books 


| 
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GUARANTEE 


a money-back guarantee basis. Unused plans may 
be returned within five days for exchange or refund. 
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BUILDER 


NEW SMALL HOMES 


Over 80 new plans. 32 in full color. Many 
sizes. 650 to 1175 sq. ft. floor space. 1, 
2 and 3 bedrooms.. : 50c 


SPLIT LEVEL HOMES 


Shows 41 of our latest split level designs 
and 18 contemporary plans. 2, 3 and 4 
bedroom sizes. Many in full color 


NEW BRICK HOMES 

64 designs in brick exteriors, every one a 
genuine beauty. Wide range of styles and 
BLUE RIBBON HOMES 


One of most popular books—new 3rd edi- 
tion, 116 designs. 32 in full color.........50¢ 


DUPLEX DESIGNS 

41 varied designs of 1 and 2 story duplexes 
and small apartments in brick, stone and 
WOE, siivcciiconscensatthditveediinteaneliinc antibele 
KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES 

Over 60 designs suitable for year around 
and summer use—in town or country.....50¢ 


98 af our most popular larger homes. A 
beautiful selection — tested for popular- 
RSS SHY. : $1.00 


PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 
A beautiful new book of 84 very Socbante 


home designs. 32 in full colo 
4 bedroom sizes. ..... : 


LAWN AND GARDEN IDEAS 

32 pages of patios, fences, garages, trel- 
lises, furniture, outside fireplaces and 
other garden suggestions 50c 


All transactions with the L. F. 
Garlinghouse Co., Inc. are on 
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SPECIAL 
Our complete Home Plan Library of 18 books 


showing over 1,000 plans will be mailed 
postpaid for $8.00. 


REGULAR VALUE IS $10.25 
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